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Greyxtiemen,—In the observations which I am about to 
career, 
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address to you to-day, at the outset of your medical 


Introductory Lecture 
DELIVERED AT THE 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, | mination 
By J, BURDON-SANDERSON, MLD., F.RS. 
Whatever special career you intend to follow in after-life 
your education remains the same. Whether you intend to 
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niinds to devote your future life to the profession, and shall, 
therefore, use no arguments to convince you that the object is 
a noble one—one well worthy of your best energies and 
perience on the one hand, with medical science on the other 


and skill in the exercise of the medical arts — 


oF ER ET ees ae 


honourably of your duty. 


shall take for granted that you have already made up 
pe Fg: Saad to cdhaghag fniag bat ney Ae ry 


comrades, whose business it is to learn our drill, 
Theor yon serve in the rank and le of oninary practi o 


aspire to those higher positions for which harder work and 
Shatin Died, stnthnees eeininnenel 0h OAM on: 


knowledge and skill, knowledge of the most 
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by all the medical 


. Thus you see that the field of medical experience is of im- 
mense extent—so vast, indeed, that to explore it perfectly is 
far more than the work of a lifetime. Yet, however exten- 
sive, it must be mastered, more or less perfectly, by ev 
man who aims at thorough fitness for his profession. As 
have already hinted, and cannot too often repeat, in the busi- 
alee practice, and particularly in the selection of 
remedies, we are guided, not by our know of causes, but 
of cases—i. an yi eer macys ne ae 
i experience most judicious physicians to 
without, for the moment, ——— ourselves 
of their action or the essential nature of 
they are intended to remedy. It is this, indeed, 
itutes the difference between ourselves and the 
i jogmatists : not at all that 
disbelieve their principle, or that we maintain 
opposite one, but that we refuse to adopt into our reper- 
any remedy which cannot be proved to have been useful, 
or, as we commonly express it, which has not received the 
. eng a on Fite rm yn F slag sm that this 
princi; oes not ude empirical medicine from using un- 
tried remedies i > Sieeliee such camel are 
ions as to their action, or by accident. 


experience, 

other kind of knowledge, which, though 
for. practice, will rightly occupy your at- 
period of study. I propose to devote the 
my lecture to the explanation of its use and value, 
we have for h that, notwithstanding the 
up to the present time it done very little indeed 
ical medicine, our whole knowledge of which has been 
gained merely by experience, the time may, perhaps, 
now ing when, like so many other more per- 

fect sciences, of Medicine may at last bear fruit. 

What is ly called medical science relates exclusively to 
the cause nature of disease, and the modus operandi of 
remedies. With the exception of that practical knowledge of 
cases which we have already desi - ience,” it in- 
eludes all and everything that it is necessary for you to learn. 
It comprises no subjects, excepting those which either im- 
mediately concern diseases and the artificial disorders which 
are intentionally or accidentally produced by drugs or other 
external ts, or those of which the knowledge is absolutely 
indispenesiie for the understanding of them. 

. With this extension of meaning, you will find that the 
science of disease com almost all the subjects enume- 
rated in the usual programme of medical education, as set 
forth, for example, in our prospectus; and that, although they 
look so complicated on paper, they form but one system of 
knowledge, one science, in which facts obtained from every 


which they relate, but in order to discover their nature, and, 
above all, their efficient causes. It is because this is the 
Sie wdoines oc tee iota oe justified in 
calling patho! or princi medicine a science, in 
ser: neg yp wos to experience, which is cone with col- 
i classifying separate observations, without inqui 
Soto the eumen al tos ain be witch thay seine. — 
In this sense, then, Seapviones of Semaine consists of four 

j i ics emi  * aoeney ive 

i | Okemisiay, or hy- 

; 4. Pathological mpmeiee ann Cnapuatey. oF Fasheney 

the strict sense). I propose to give an account of each su 

in its bearing on medical study. ) 

Physics, commonly called in this country natural philosophy, 
as it is unquestionably the yepten puny preliminary +4 
for a medical student, ought to first in the order of time. 
Bi gee ooh ate Serare: tet withows &} yon conn y 
erstand a single chapter in Physiology. For want of this 
knowledge we find practically that when we begin to talk to 
7gn, naw So lying. Qa y, the way in which the com- 
i processes of life are carried on—the circulation of the 
the maintenance of a fixed temperature, the mechanism 
of respiration and of progression — our observations alto- 





ie io expicining ohne we Slane fe tnd, And why? 
those whom we are addressing know neither the words 
we use nor the ideas which represent. Of what use, 
example, is it that I should to you about the ex 

gases in breathing when you have not the 

is meant by a or in what respect it differs 

Or what ible benefit can you derive from 

the remarkable influence exercised on living nerve by the con- 
stant voltaic current, when you neither w the meaning 
of *‘constant” nor of “current”? Again, i nee om | 
explain to you the effect of the colouring matter of the 

on the solar spectrum, and describe to you the remarkable 
modifications of this effect which are observed in disease, 


weary you 
cient to show that, without physics, to pretend to study phy- 
i is mere trifling. 

The next subject 1 have to speak of is Chemistry. Che- 
mistry, as you will find when you come to study it, is an 
enormous subject. Strictly speaking, it is a part of 
and like physics is fundamental—i.e., it is of value not so 
much for the direct practical use of the information it gives, 
as because it furnishes us with fundamental ideas—ideas on 
which others are built, or from which they spring,—and con- 
pr ape with the elemen words of our science ; intelli- 
gible words, capable of conveying with them exact and definite 
meanings. I have said that, ee it is a branch 
of physics, because, according to definition I gave just 
now, it also treats of the powers of matter. It is a branch, 
however, of such enormous pro ions that it rivals the trunk 
from which it springs. It is science which relates to the 
analysis or ait cn of all kinds of matter to the utmost 
possible limits, the means by which matter can be split 
into its ultimate elements, and the order in which these 
ments come i 


relations to each re with many breaks - intervals 
where the ground was still open to speculation. It presented 
itself to the student rather as a collection of names than as a 
system of ideas, and the names were for the most 

couth, or at all events in themselves maaan, I 
began my medical studies an immense progress been made. 
The great law that elements (i. e., ultimate results of analysis) 
unite, not by chance or according to circumstances, bomb re 
in definite rtions by weight, had reduced the chaos of 
toorder. For the universality of thelaw had even then been 
established, in such sense that chemists were able to state that 
bodies of definit ition must have been formed 


of their elements in definite proportions 
have , the greatest o in im ce being that ele- 
ments combi uot snasely. i Aabeite sxuperhens, bee De. Bee 
portions which are the same as those of caoe Sey 
their gases or vapours. By this generalisation the two 
sciences of physics and chemistry have become what the French 
call solidaires. The chemical and mechanical ies of 
matter have become connected, and in this way chemical ideas 
have attained that degree of clearness and precision which 
pe oy ty _— th th of chemistry i daily and 
At the t moment the range is daily 
hourly increasing. It is not in the least ing to say that 
new discoveries are being made every day. For now that the 
i inati synthesis, are so well and so 
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of natural products by long and 
ite of synthesis—by bringi 
Senatacl the bodies te be termed or peedan 
which are controlled and 
knows the la 
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of a learned profession to which neither you nor I intend to 
. What we have to do with chemistry is, first, to study 
the fundamental ideas: such, for example, as that of the com- 
bination of bodies in definite proportions, that of the relation 
between the chemical properties of bodies end their densities, 
the relation between chemical action and the production of 
heat, light, and electricity. Then, secondly, we have to be- 
come acquainted with the most im t ts and their 
combinations, particularly with all those (and they are nume- 
rous enough) which enter into the composition of the animal 
body. And, lastly, we have to study the chemical 
of hfe. The absolute necessity of studying these subjects 
arises, not from their being required for your examination (for 
the examinations you have to in chemistry are trifling 
enough), but from the impossibility of your understanding 
disease or the action of remedies without them, for the very 
Fae Bene vedere Ae the most important processes in the 
y are entirely chemical, and that of many diseases we can 
form no conception except a chemical one. 
illustrate by an example. 

You all know, y, that the atmosphere consists of 
two gases; and t of these two, one, which constitutes 
only about a fifth of the whole, is the most important, and 
is called oxygen; for without it no living process can go 
on for a single instant, so that we must have oxygen, not 
only in our lungs, but wherever any life is going on. You 
have lo t that the “‘ blood is the life”—a dogma 
a the truth consists in this: “= it wp S dis- 
tributes oxygen to every living part. way by which it 
conveys it Spevely chemical. The whole can be imi- 
tated on this table, or in the adjoining laboratory. The blood 
is able to carry oxygen because it contains a body which is called 
hemoglobin (or cruorin), which can be from it in a 
state of purity, and forms beautiful , just as sugar or 
carbonate of soda might do. Besides possessing many other 
noteworthy chemical and physical properties, this body has 
the remarkable faculty of seizing the oxygen of the air to 
which it is exposed in the lungs, and holding it fast, yet not 
so fast but that it lets it go where it is wanted—i. e., every- 
where where life is going on. 

Here is a chemi which we now understand, or, at 


is | propose to 





all events, know a great deal about; for, as I have said, we | 


are able to imitate it in a glass on this table, and find that the 

which was so long a puzzle—which, when I was a 

student, was not at all understood,—goes on just in the same 

staal, oh ater ome in the secret recesses of the living 
y. 


the compound as exists in so much blood, dissolves oxygen 


€ same way and in the same proportion as blood does. 


just in t 
When we add oxygen to blood (or common air, which contains 
it), we observe a remarkable change of colour, from the purple 


of the veins to the florid of the arteries. The same change 
takes place in our solution, In short, the whole of the changes 
which the blood und 
it is exposed to the air, on the other in the body, where it gives 
off oxygen at every moment to the living parts, is purely phy- 
sical and chemical. With chemical and physical knowledge, 
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is what the painter calle opaque—i.e., it looks bright by re- 
flected light, but will not transmit light. In the tincaned 
state its colour becomes t—i.e., it lets light through 
easily, but does not reflect it. It has that dead a 
which painters call laky. Until we knew the properties of 
cruorin this change could not be understood. Now we know 
that it depends on a chemical change which we can reproduce 
artificially by a variety of means. Knowing, too, that this 
change is of such a nature as to unfit the cruorin ny hes 
pose, and knowing that that purpose is inseparably up 
with the maintenance of life, we see at once how great must be 
its significance. 

I need not trouble you with further examples. I have said 

h if I have succeeded in convincing you that the sciences 

of chemistry and physics are to the medical man neither 

taken for intellectual discipline (although in this repost they 
en for in’ iscipline (although in this 

surpass all other studies). Still less are they subjects to be 
got up for examination. They are of value because the 
elementary thoughts and words of medical science are derived 
= o> —so entirely, indeed, that be = is a of 
“* physi enomena”’ is —— either of forming adequate 

: eet ef the changes movements which go on in the 
world of his own organism, or of describing them in intelligible 
language. But with respect to both subjects let me enforce on 
your attention an important principle for your gui in 
study. Make it your aim that your study should not be ex- 
tensive, but thorough. Do not set much value on getting 
facts, but rather on understanding pri ciples. Both as 
physics and chemistry, and as regards the preliminary stady 
of mathematics (which, by the way, no medical student ought 
to neglect), do not try to go far in any of them, but do try to 
master what you learn. For your purpose, the storing up of 
words and unconnected facts in your memory is of no manner 
of advantage. Your object is to acquire the use of methods— 
above all, to become conversant with that one method by which 
all human knowledge has been obtained—the method of search- 
ing out the secrets of nature by way of experiment—the 
method of drawing out axioms from observations, by ascend- 
ing uniformly and step by step from one principle to another, 
until at last we reach those more genera! principles which we 
are in the habit of calling laws, Now, the only way in which 
you can become conversant with natural laws is by making 


| yourselves familiar, not with the words in which they are ex- 


pressed or formularised, but with the of thought by 
which they have been discovered or established. To do this 


| you must follow out step by step those speculations by which 
Thus, a solution of hemoglobin, which contains as much of | the great masters of human knowledge have worked them out. 


on the one band in the lungs, where | 


we understand it perfectly; without, we could form no con- | 


ception of it. Yet you see that this process is more important 
to the welfare of the body than any other. For, as I told you 
before, the life of the most minute particle of the body could 


| great value in after-life. 


not be maintained for a single half second without oxygen; so | 


that the interruption of the chemical work that this body, 
hszmoglobin, does for a single second would be instant death. 

I pursue the illustration one step farther. I have said that 
we know a deal about what haemoglobin does in health. 
We know something about the part it plays in disease, not 


| purpose the 


Next to investigating oneself, the highest intellectual pleasure 
one can enjoy, the most invigorating mental occupation one 
can engage in, is to accompany, as It were, another greater 
mind in the process of investigation; and for this enjoyment 
the study of the natural sciences affords the only opportunity. 
At the same time that you engage in the alluring studies of 
chemistry and physics, you will have to set to work to learn 
Descriptive Anatomy. To the active and speculative mind it 
is not nearly so attractive. Intellectually, it is the easiest 
and simplest of studies. It demands memory, attention, and 
a laborious perseverance in work, which you will find to be of 
To the idle man I need not say that 
it is as profitless as any other part of his medical education 
Of school studies, it is more like that of geography than any 
other, and it calls for the same faculties. In geography, you 
set to work by considering the shape of a continent, for which 
st plan is to draw it; next, you learn the 
shapes of the countries which form its constituent parts ; then 





| the positions of the towns, the courses of the rivers, and 


| finally the roads and railways. 


nearly so much as we shall know five years hence, but much | 


more than five years ago. There is a certain gas (carbonic 
oxide) which, when it enters the blood, even in very small 
quantity, very rapidly destroys life. Its poisonous action is 
ised by a 
from the pale lividity we ordinarily associate with death,—a 
brightening of the fiesh-tints of the body. The reason that 
this gas is so poisonous is exclusively a chemical one. It acts, 
not on the nerves or the heart, but on the cruorin of the blood 
and muscles. It has so strong an affinity with this cruorin 
that it displaces its oxygen, and thereby renders the blood 
incapable of giving oxygen to the living parts, which there- 
fore die—die, that is, by a chemical process, which can be per- 
fectly well imitated in the laboratory. 
Again, in certain cases of fever, the blood undergoes a very 
iar change of appearance, In the natural state its colour 


| descriptive anatomy. 


id change of colour—a change very different | 


All this is a process in which 
the highest faculties of the mind are scarcely engaged, but 
other faculties of great value are well exercised. So it is in 
It is not a science, and does not pretend 
to be; for it deals only with things, and has nothing to do 
with their causes. The process df bosien anatomy is not in- 
tellectual, nor is it merely an exercise of the attention and 
memory. Another faculty is called into play—the faculty of 


| appreciating and conceiving of form, of realising the local re- 


lations of objects. This faculty, though not a very exalted 
one as compared with those higher endowments of the imagina- 
tion which are united with it in the arts of painting and aculp- 
ture, is of much practical valve to the physician and surgeon ; 
for it is by this power of realising conceptions of form that the 
physician is enabled, when examining the living body for the 
purpose of ascertaining the seat of disease (whether by inspec- 
tion or by what we call pelpstion), to realise the parts which 
0 
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Ho:telpw shagnaien. Thus a maior, anatomist, phos 
he explores chest, sees, as it wera, beating heart 

the orJerly contractions of its auricles and ventricles-—the 
up. and down movements of the lungs as they expand and 
contract. in iration—even the rd mov t of the 





blood-stream, the crimson blood of the great veins, slowly 
prota to the right side of the heart, then receiving its 

and changing its colour in the lungs, and 
i being driven off in an impetuous scarlet torrent along 
the aorta. [tis this habit of realising what is below the sur- 
fage—of seeing and feeling the Spee ongunncan gonial vil 
the eye and hand of the mind as if the body were transparent 
-—which is the real use of descriptive anatomy. In our course 
of,instruction it forms oaly one section of the subject, that 
whioh. comprises..medical and surgical anatomy ; in addition 
to, which you. have to learn a vast number of details, burden- | 
some to the memory, but unfortunately necessary for the, 
passing of your examination. 

L,proceed.a step further. We have hitherto concerned our- 
selves. with dead. matter only; we now proceed to living. We 
have considered those material changes which go on in the 
world around us; we havenow to study those that occur within 
uss For just as:im-the great world around us, change is inces- 
sant, 80 it.is in.the miniature world of the living bedy. The 
anatomist disr this. He looks at the body as if it were 
dead and motionless; and so should you so long as you remain 
inythe dissecting-room; but when you turn to physiology and | 
pathology all is.change and movement. Now we have seen 
thas-the studyof the:change and movement which goes on out- 
side.of us painearps' . gemgnss> chemistry ; so the study of the | 
similar changes! which, goon inside of us and of other living 
bei von Pinel pbysies. and vital chemistry. The two 

he fandamentalidea of Physiology is this: that the same | 
Jaws which prevail insinorganic nature prevail also in the living | 
organism ; that the causes or forces. which operate on matter 
owteide of the. body, and bring about its movements and | 
changes, operate in precisely the eame way in the body. The 
result.of this.ia, that when you begin to study physiology, al- | 
ready knowing the laws of physics and chemistry, you have 
merely to those laws under new circumstances. 

Thus one of the most importaat: laws or generalisations of 


physies is that aecording to which there is a constant and in-_ 


variable relation between the quantity of material which under- | 
goes molecular changeand the quantity of force generated. Thus, | 
for example, in the working of the steam-engine the amount of 
work done in a given time cannot by any ibility exceed a | 
certain known p: ion to the amount of fuel expended. By 
perfecting the mae’ —by economical modes of working it | 





tureof the two. It.is always either heat or mechanical work. 
This may be best illustrated by what happens im muscular 
action. Every time a muscle contracts, a certain amount of 
material is oxidised—not the material of its own substance, as: 
we used to be taught when I was a student, but material sepa- 
rated by it from the circulating bleod, That is, the chemical 
foree inherent in a certain quantity of matter is set at liberty 
by oxygen derived from the cruorin of the “engine g em 
and thereby is converted into mechanical force, shows 
itself in mechanical work, such as lifving a weight, grasping 
an elastic ball, &c. 

The other kind of motion which is generated in the is 
that which we recognise as heat. This also may be well i 
trated by considering the phenomena of muscular action—a 
function which for illustration is preferable to any other, 
partly because its physical and chemical nature are well un- 
derstood, partly because it is readily comprehended by these 
who have little knowledge of physiology. There are various. 
circumstances under which muscular contraction produces, not 
mechanical work (which is of course its normal produet), but 
heat. Thus, (1) outside the body, when I squeeze an india- 
rubber ball no mechanical work is done, but, in ence 
of the com ion of the air contained in the ball, a certain 
amount of heat is produced im it, which isin exact proportion 
to my exertion in squeezing it; or (2) if I push Sood content a 
deor-post, I produce no effect whatever on the door-post, but 
produce heat in my own body in exact proportion to my exer- 
tion. (3) Inside of the body, when the heart contracts apoa 
its contents the whole of the werk is converted into heat, the 
immediate cause of which is the friction of the blood against 
the sides of the vessels. Here a quantity of mechanical work 
is done, but is immediately converted into heat, and conduces 
te the maintenance of the temperature of the body. 

In a similar manner I might explain to you how all the 
ome, oe and movements which occur in the living body, whether 
they be chemical, like the fabrication of bile in the liver, or 
mechanical, like the movements of the heart and of the 
muscles, are due to the same powers, endowments, or pro- 
perties of matter which we see in operation in the external 
world ; and that therefore we are justified, not in of 
chemistry and physics as the handmaids of physivlogy, but of 
physiology as comprehended by chemistry and ph i 
short, in using the terms I have mentioned, in calling. the 
whole subject vital physics and vital chemistry. 

Per this is the time for me to advert to a subject 
which does not come within my sco I think there isa 
sibility that some of you who are listening to me, i 
rather words than their meanings, may so far misund 
me as to receive the impression that when I speak of the 


~by precautions against waste, you may approach this pro- | powers of motion, and especially when I state that force is 

portion more and more nearly, but never exceed it. So | stored up or inherent in certain kinds of matter, that I mean 
with regard to the movements and changes which are con- | to express any opinion whatever as to the way in which that force 
stantly going om.im the body the same principle holds true— | is stored up. ‘The creative power—i. e., that power by which 
Ley research has shown (so far as it has gone) that | our own body first assumes its /urm, and then retains it un- 
the amount of work done, of sine peabeeal, is everywhere in altered through life—the power by which matter is transformed 
exach proportion to the amount of chemical change—to the | into living tissue—is, so far as relates to its nature and origin, 
quantity of matter thrown out of combination, or, as we usually | altogether beyond the reach of observation—that is to say, 
say, disi This being the case in all the instances 1 





(and they are now numerous) in which the experiment has 
been e, we are justified in believing that it must be so as 
regards the rest—i. e., in believing that wherever force is mani- 
fested there matter und chemical change, and that the 
law is of universal applying at all times and to 
yee in disease or in health, in life or in 


Another faet in physiology is, that all the changes of | 
matter which constitute the process of life are alike as regards | 
one most important chemical change; and their physical re- | 
sults (i.e., the forces which are generated by them) are of two | 
kinds, which have a close and well-ascertained relation to each 
other. That is to say— 

_ (1) Every vital process (or function) is attended with and 
(im a sense) consists in the combination of oxygen with some | 
oxidisable material—i.e., with some form of matter in which | 
the antagonistic forces inherent in the component elements | 
are so nicely balanced that they counteract or neutralise 
each other. Thus the formation of urea in the kidneys, of 
bile in the liver, of carbonic acid in the muscles, are all of 
bere es of the on oe of the — inherent in matter 
isturbing agency of oxygen. And if I were to go into 
the functions of other organs, wbaboukd find it to bo the came 


throughout. 
(2) The kind of result (movement) produced, varies according 
to the function, but is always of one of two kinds, or a mix- 





beyond the reach and outside of the field of that inductive 
method of which I spoke as the only method by which man 
can discover truth. The way in which the forms of created 
things are modified by external circumstances may, indeed, 
and have been most successfully and fruitfully investigated by 
the greatest naturalist of our time; but as is the i 
how the creative power itself originated, which has vexed the 
human intellect from the beginning of time, and will no doubt 
continue to vex it so long as time lasts, the science of vital 
physics affords no argument either for or against any of the 
speculations which have been advanced. 

I pass to the next subject of medical study—Pathology. Se 
long as the physical and chemical processes £ on y 
and continuously the is in health ; from the moment that 
they are interrupted or disordered it is diseased. The study 
of these aa erm and disorders is logy, and con- 
stitutes the very el of medical science—the blending-point 
of the practical with the scientific—of experience with specula- 
tion. Obviously pathology must be understood to —— 
not only those disorders which are produced by acci 
causes, and which are strictly called disease, but those disorders 
pranayama ye <a administration — of 

rugs or ce of surgi operations, , as 
vend Aagoreh. of the disorder, the question of intention is 
evidently immaterial. It owes its title to be regarded as a 
science, not to its consisting of knowledge about disease ; for, 
as I have already pointed out to you, there isan immense mass. 
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Tax Lancer, } 

* aor about disease, called er experience, which, 
‘contemns pathology, its 

aon and rightly refusing to be aided guided by ia hears. 
ant owes its scientific character exclusively % ‘te form- 
we pore of physiology —to the evidently rational assumption 
rders cannot be understood witbont a previous: know- 
of order-—that the abnormal can only be known by com- 
parison with the normal—the absence of a thing by what it is 

when present ; in short, the negative by the positive. 

The discredit of pathology as a science lies in this, that it 
has as yet done so little tor practice. The histury of our 
art shows that every great progress or discovery which 
has been made in vital chemistry or physics has tempted 
physicians and surgeons to neglect and the safe 
guidance of experience in order to apply the new truth to the 
cure of disease; and that, although practice has ultimately 
benefited by such from their extending the field of 

‘the immediate result bas hitherto, as a rule, been 
Of this there is no difficulty im finding a sufficient 
number of examples if I had time. Thus we have all read of 
the enthusiastic hopes which were entertained when, in the 
last century, the properties of oxygen were discovered, that it 
would prove a universal restorative and antidote—bhopes which 
even now are not extinct, as we can see at any moment hy 
turning to the advertising columns of THe Lancet. Again, 
we can ourselves remember the confident anticipations of many 
as to the probable practical results of the discovery seme thi 
years ago of the vesicular constitution of living tissue ; how it 
gave rise not only to a cellular pathology (which, being founded 
on scientific investigation, still holds its ground), but to the 
notion of a cell-therapeutics, happily obsolete, Or to refer to 
more modern instances, we all know how a scientific founda- 
tion for methods of treatment originally empirical has been 
sought for, in the physiological fact that the minute arteries 
are muscular, and that their contractions are regulated by 
certain nerves called vaso-motor, it being assumed that in 
certain diseases the arteries leading to particular organs are in 
a state of spasm, and he the circulation is os obstructed 
or in with. Many other tions of scientific 
truths might be mentioned, some of w. have been of rapid 
growth and short duration, while others, oy reacon of the kernel 
of truth they have contained, or rather perhaps because, al- 
though ostensibly scientific, they have in reality been founded 
on experience, have lasted longer, and have exercised a more or 


SS 

—— generally happen that the attempts of pathology 
eee — ete ey te One 
very in one, but not the princi one, is altogether per 
sonal. It consists in this: that those who bave theorised ‘about 
treatment have had recourse to science rather to justify a 
conceived notion—an idolon of the cave, as Bacon i 
a crotchet secretly harboured in some cavern of the intellect, 
than for the panpens af faithfully, honestly, and I may add 
humbly seeking her aid. 

No wonder, then, that Practical Medicine is so ready to 
exclaim, Save me from my friends; and that, just as Sydenham, 
200 years ago, bad a great horror of what he called the Medi- 
cine of Philosophy, so we find a distinguished practical phy- 
sician saying only the other day, in his address on Clinical 
Medicine at Oxford, that as in ages gone by Hippocrates 
had to vindieate the study of disease from the inroads of 
superstition, so at the present we have to guard it against 
assaults on the side of science. "it, as the context seems to 
show, we may be permitted to substitute for the “tetudy of 
disease” “the study of cases, or medical experience,” we may, 
I think, fally eduait the truth of Dr. Gull’s observation. 

In so far as the failure of science to advance practice is de- 
pendent on ignorance on the part of those who have 
to use it, the fact affords a 1 it, not for discard- 
ing physiological studies, but for pursuing them with much 

selipetame But Spal ae not 
only, nor even the cipal, reason attem 
have failed. The real rea lies in thei < ws 


t of view—that is te say, with reference to the 
functions 


processes or of which they are perversions. 

also, ra el sti ey ae pees, 
whose mode of action (tbat is, the way in which they influence 
the physical and chemical changes which constitute life) we 





comprehend. Manifestly, the power of science to help prac- 
tice 1s restricted within corresponding limits. To atvempt a 
scientific treatment of diseases which science does not com- 
prehend, is as unreasonable as it is mischievous. To be guided 
in eur selection of remedies by theoretical speculations, or by 
imperfect investigations, is a most injudicious interference 
with the supremacy of experience, and can only tend to delay 
the progress of medicine 

Notwithstanding all this, I do not hesitate to.avow my con- 
viction that from the past the future is pot to bejjadged. The 
supremacy of experience, of which I have spoken, must, some 
time most certainly give way ; or, more truly, ience must 
some time divide the sway with science. when I look 
round at the amazing progress which vital physies, chemistry, 
and physiology have made within the last six or eight years— 
I may even say, within the last four years; the immense 
number and energy of these who are working, not in the 
miserable desultory way — I referred to a while ago, but in 
hearty earnestness; when I the im of the 
discoveries which have been made, and the directness of their 
bearing on pathology,—I cannot doubt that now, at last, a 
cep othe eapatincvaneel a ‘we your teachers 
may not live long enough to see it, you are just entering 

career will both witness and participate in 

great changes in medical practice. To advert toithe considera- 
tions which seem to me to make this probable would take 
much more time than is at my disposal. I must comtentumny- 
self with a bare enumeration of some of the direetions in which 
it seems to me that science bas either already 


this conception another fitted a which certainly had a con- 
siderable influence in pathol pathelenys that, namely, of the perpetual 
molecular disintegration of body. Weused to be tangh' 
(my dey) that he if of a ora, wate ailing ap and 
process up 
hostktagtiogn at the minutest elements of the tissues ; as if 
every cell, every muscle-fibre, every instead of 
being as permanent as as the organs nae which form part, 
et em destroyed or ey 
verted into that effete matter of which I have 
Now, we know that the mode in which heat is 
the body is the same as that by which it ds 
the y, and that wherever life, er 
pe rater ver wre enter) rom wre 
at the expense of the tissue, but of me ow to the 
tissue from without ; that so far from ‘the 
chemical laboratory of the body, less chemical 
them than in any other internal organ ; that. 
in which most chemical wo — L 
neither by the agency nor at 
the organ consists, bat — 
in one sense a part rather of the nervous 
organ) which those cells the 
Again, we have learnt that the mamtenance of 
perature in the body depends 
circulation, but mainly on the 
supplied to different organs. — 
uction) the organs may i 
and heat-losing organs ; that the heat- i 
Gunso tavehick cheaniaabap tatemal jeal i i 
done—the liver, kidneys, glands of all sorts, bloodvessels ; 
the heat-losing, those in which no sueh work is done—the 
lungs and skin; and that in proportion as blood ie sent to the 
former or to the latter, its temperature, ame pe et ay 
of the whole body, is depressed or ,; within the 
aby apenas 2 ter nen 
(always believed to have i duties, butof which the 
ee tes this dis- 
tribution, and a the body. 
But it may be od, Ofswhos 
aow thasthecnssiea of tem - under th 
at the aon is e supreme 
control ume eee preety baseahean se to bear in 
mind that two of the —_ as of oes 
consist in perversion of eat-p cig process: 1, mean 
fever and collapse. In fever, the formative ee is 
paralysed ; less chemical force is-stored wp, and eeiens 
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disappears or becomes latent in a given time. In collapse, on 
the other hand, less heat is di = or liberated = the 
— lysis of all the chemical functions. I am per- 

y ready to admit that the understanding of these condi- 
tions will not enable us to control the pro of those dis- 
eases in which they occur, as, for example, cholera or typhus ; 
_ yet it is reasonable to hope that it may be of material use in 

iding our efforts to ward off the fatal termination. 

I have occupied so much time in this illustration that I 
must shorten to the utmost my reference to others. 

The investigation of the electrical conditions of the body, 
mead those of nerve and muscle, hitherto rendered so 

ifficult by the imperfection of the means of research, has very 
recently been wonderfully facilitated by the introduction of 
new instrumental methods; and it is remarkable that these 
improvements are due not so much to the efforts of physiolo- 
gists as to those of telegraphists—the very same methods of 
precise investigation to which, or rather to their inventors, 
we owe the success of the Atlantic cable, being available, 
with scarcely any modification, for the measurement of the 
electrical changes which are bound up with the life of muscle 
and nerve, and eventually for the solution of the long-standing 
problem of the relation between electrical and nervous action. 

Again, our knowledge of the mechanical movements of the 
body, particularly those of the heart and muscles, has ad- 
vanced to an extent of which few persons, even of those who 
are conversant with medical literature, have any conception. 
Thus, in addition to the precise knowledge which has 
been recently acquired as to the chemical changes which occur 
in muscle when at work, discoveries have been recently made 
as to the physical condition of muscular movements, which 
enable us not only to understand the relation which exists 
between different kinds of muscular acts (e. g., between 
those of the heart and those of the voluntary muscles), but to 
substitute precise ideas founded on the application of exact 
methods of investigation, for the confused notions which be- 
fore existed as to the nature of those perversions of muscular 
action which occur in disease. Again, it was known twenty 
years ago that the prgeiiey of the heart’s action was influ- 
enced in some way by the nervous system. Now, we know how 
this is accomplished—that is, we know that to a certain nerve 
is assigned the duty of accelerating the heart beat ; to a cer- 
tain other, that of retarding it; neither having any influence 
on the amount of work done by the heart in a given time. 
These discoveries cannot fail to be of value both in patho- 
logy and in the es of the mode of action of drugs. I 
venture to illustrate the latter of these uses by a single ex- 
ample. 

ou have all probably heard of digitalis or foxglove as a 
medicine which has been used for the last hundred years in 
the treatment of diseases of the heart. As to its value, medi- 
cal experience is unanimous ; but as to its mode of action, 
opinions are ¢ontradictory. Many researches have been made, 
and innumerable animals sacrificed in experiments ; but the 

uestion is still unsolved. It is presumed that digitalis in- 

uences both the force and frequency of the heart's action ; 
but in what proportion is as yet undetermined. The reason is 
that hitherto oe have been unable to say how either 
the amount of work done by the heart in a given period or the 
distribution of that work im time (the frequency) was regu- 
lated in health. Now that both problems have been solved 
by the brothers Cyon, the research as to digitalis may be re- 
commenced with good hope of success. 

There is one among many other methods of fruitful patho- 
logical research I might refer to (by way of further illustra- 
tion) which I cannot pass over-—namely, that which has been 
lately designated comparative pathology. I have already 
spoken of the rich harvest of results gained by the synthetical 
method in chemistry. There is also a synthetical method in 
pathology. A disease presents itself to us clinically; we have 
to analyse its phenomena, and reason from them to their 
causes. There is a method by which you reverse the process. 
Granted that you have already some knowledge of the cause 
of a disease, ygu aim at extending and correcting that know- 
ledge by experiment. Experiments, of course, must be made 
in corpore vili- i. e., on the lower animals. As regards those 
diseases which can be produced in animals, and spring from 
recognised material causes, this method has already borne much 
fruit, and will in future yield much greater; for every day 
the extent of this field of inquiry is being increased by the 
discovery of new morbific agents. 

[I trust that no one will assume, from my having devoted 
almost the whole of my address to the scientific method of 
studying disease, that I am without a just sense of the dignity 





and value of experience. Assuredly more honour is due to the 
empirical method than to the scientific ; for up to the 

time practical medicine has been advanced by men who have 
devoted their lives and ay to studies in the labo- 
ratory, but to studies at the ide and in the post-mortem 
theatre. The end I have had in view has been to show that 
future progress is to be looked for in another direction—-viz., in 
the independent development of ology, not as a branch of 
medicine, but as a section of physics and chemistry, and in 
the diligent and skilful application to its questions of the 
same methods as are in use in those sciences. But let it be 
clearly borne in mind that pathology will never supersede 
absolute necessity of experience as the one thin 

the medical practitioner. In the future as in the 

greatest physicians, surgeons, and obstetricians of their time 
will be found among those who do what Bacon says the doctors 
of his day so much n —those who emulate ‘‘ the serious 
diligence of Hippocrates, which used to set down a narrative 
of the special cases of his patients, and how they proceeded 
and how they were judged by recovery or death.” 
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ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE BY MR. THOMAS SMITH. 


Arter a few preliminary remarks and some words of greet- 
ing, the lecturer addressed the new students as follows :— 

‘* That you may study your profession aright and practise it 
worthily, I would have you think of it nobly, and, now if ever, 
justly to appreciate its dignity. It may seem to you, as I dare 
say it did to me when I for the first time sat on those benches, 
that you have chosen as a means of livelihood a profession as 
good and perhaps better than others. You look now, as I did 
then, at these things from a distance; but believe me that a 
nearer view, and a more intimate acquaintance with your life’s 
work, will make such of you as are in earnest regard it with 
very different feelings. Is it nothing to us, gentlemen, that 
He whose name I scarce dare mention here, when in our 
nature, deigned to be called one of our craft, and by his super- 
human cures of disease chose chiefly to attest his divinity ‘ 
Is it nothing to us that, notwithstanding the delusion of a few 
amiable women and perbaps some fools, the practice of our 

rofession engenders and fosters within us true humanity, 
Fel ful sympathy, and Ubristian charity, as motives of action ; 
and that though pity, as a mere emotion ending in sighs and 
tears, fades away, yet the brighter gifts and graces of our 
human nature are purified, refined, and strengthened by fre- 
quent exercise. 

**T count it no drawback that our profession exacts from us 
even laborious work, since the primeval curse pertains not to 
work like ours; and He who, as part of that curse, condemned 
man to get his bread by the sweat of his brow, has in these 
later days mercifully remitted this part of our punishment. 
He has even brought it about that idleness should be a curse— 
a sin and shame, while the necessity of gaining our bread by 
the sweat of our brains is to all but the most ignoble natures 
an inestimable blessing—nay, even a keen and enduring plea- 
sure. Nor do I count it any drawback that our profession is 
little likely to bring us wealth or high social rank ; it will at 
least secure to ourselves and ours a competency, while it will 
gain us high rank in the esteem and Jove of our patients.” 

After some further remarks in the same strain, the lecturer 
proceeded : ‘‘Gentlemen, why do I tell you all this, and why 
do I thus, as it may seem, unduly magnify our office as doctors ? 
Not surely that we may think more highly of ourselves, but 
that you may the more or peasy - devote yourselves to your 
work, seeing how worthy of your highest efforts and a life-long 


feesion to which you have the happiness to 
belong. Medicine as a whole, as it comes to us in the present 


devotion is the 
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day, is not a science properly so called, though it presses into 
its service many sciences. It has none of the exact laws of a 
true science, nor are its doctrines capable of demonstration. 
Medicine is an art—the art of healing, and in the course 
of your work you will have to master some of the more exact 
studies, such as anatomy, physi , and chemistry, it is none 
the less to be borne in mind, that are but handmaids to 
medicine, and are subservient to the great object of your work, 
the aim and end of your profession—namely, the art of healing. 
This art, though broadly based on science, in its direct applica- 
tion to its legitimate object, the cure of disease, is mainly de- 
rived from empiricism—that is, observation and experience. 
The true artfuiness of our profession consists in the skilful 
application to the cure of disease of all means that are supplied 
us, whether by science or empiricism. 

“The art you are about to learn will in its ice re- 
quire chiefly the exercise of the higher intellectual gifts, but 

‘ou will have to cultivate in no mean degree the more material 
ties of sight, touch, hearing, and the muscular sense. And 
this is no small advantage, since all useful knowledge that 
you may have been at the pains to acquire, and even many 
accomplishments, may be turned to account; while the 
capes precision and the quickness of hand and eye ac- 
Toe he sted guess sad & d sports, will find their uses in 
pa of your profession, Begin your work here with 
the thorough determination to do your duty as Christian gen- 
tlemen and earnest students; cherish an admiration for hones 
hard work, and you will soon learn to love it, and will i 
its true dignity and helpfulness; hate and despi io 
for you Be ge see its accursed folly and Ne wana So 
will a best supplement and strengthen those principles with 
which your home teaching has supplied you, to which you 
must turn as your chief saf and supports in the trials 
and temptations which will surround you as young students.” 

The importance of a careful and considerate choice of friends 
was pressed upon new students, and the advan of com- 
bining practical with systematic work was insi on. Stu- 
dents were urged to — their teachers freely, and not to 

. _ exclusive e. on pong help. Attention was drawn 
to the disproportion between the i i uirements of 
pine Bogen and the restricted poet | ‘of stadentahip, 
and students were cautioned against making the passing ot 
their examinations the only object of their work. Advanced 
students were advised to study the natural appearance and 
healthy action of such parts and organs of the body as admit 
of a upon their payee and gory + to Som the 
use of the laryngoscope, the stethoscope, e ophthalmo- 
scope. ‘You will thus,” said the lecturer, “quicken your 
powers of observation, and will the more readily notice devia- 
tions from the standard of health. You will have learnt the 
very alphabet of the language in which the body makes known 
its wants and disorders, the language in which you are here- 
after to read the diseases of your patients—namely, the lan- 
guage of symptoms. Symptoms have been aptly termed the 
body’s mother tongue, a tongue in which it often cries aloud 
in disease, and with no uncertain meaning to those familiar 
with the voice ; and this mother tongue you must study and 
learn to understand, not only its plain outspoken words, but 
must be able to gather meaning, it may be, from a few broken 
inarticulate whispers.” 

Mr. Smith insisted on the necessity and advan of under- 
going the training of clinical clerkship and dressership. You 
surgeons were reminded that though a diploma legally justifi 
all in pursuing their calling, yet that it in no degree diminished 
the moral responsibility of its possessor; nor did it release 
any from a studentship which should be lifelong. The im- 
portance of promptitude in the practice of medicine was 
dwelt upon, and all were urged to become either house-phy- 
sicians, house-surgeons, or assistants in private ractice before 
undertaking the more serious responsibilities of their profes- 
sion. ‘‘Our chief duty as medical men,” said the lecturer, 
**I conceive to be to do all in our power for the welfare of 
our patients, and this devotion to their interests must include 
all means of alleviating suffering that medicine, morality, and 
manners afford. In your intercourse with the sick it will be 
greatly for their comfort and your advantage that you should 
cultivate a natural, quiet, and kindly manner, and that you 
should avoid the eccentricities of behaviour which are said to 
have characterised some of the masters of our art. Bring also 
to the bedside of your patient a ‘cheerful countenance and 

jeasant words, which are sweet to the soul, and health to the 
nes,’ and if possible that ‘ heart which doeth good 
like a medicine;’ and, a> was said by one who was both philo- 
sopher and physician, ‘ever let your manners or mores be 





but the expression of the habitual frame or mos of your 
minds.’ ” 

The propriety of exercising a becoming reticence concerning 
the aitmenta of those entrusted to their care was urged upon 
oung 8 The di intments of early professional 
ife were spoken of; and attention was drawn to tbe innate 
tendency to heterodoxy existing in certain minds, and to the 
thirst for lying wonders that such minds exhibited. Mr. 
Smith then referred to Bacon’s views on the oe: el judging 
of the skill of medical practitioners entirely by the results 
their treatment of the sick. The duties of medical men to 


ke as follows:—‘‘I said just 
ever be but the ion of 
the habitual frame of our mind ; and the habit and temper of 
mind which should animate us in our ministrations to the sick 
I can in no way so well describe as by reverently phrasiog 
the words which so ex ively tell us of the Divine Phy- 
sician’s tender care and true sympathy for us in our ‘s 
sicknesses—namely, we must be touched with a feeling of 
their infirmities. The refining and elevating influence of such 
true sympathy will keep us from ever making our noble office 
subservient to any ignoble end ; and though it may interfere 
with our becoming rich, yet it will raise us into a higher and 
purer atmosphere, above the petty vexations and disappoint- 
ments of essional life. For what if by our work we be- 
come neither rich in worldly wealth nor in the world’s 
esteem! Surely a name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches, and loving favour rather than silver and gold. And 
though we may achieve no social distinction, we may, by the 
Divine help, one day find, as many have found who are now 
to their rest, the conscientious discharge of our duty 
in that profession which brought us neither wealth nor rank, 
has been to us none other than the house of God—aye, and 
the very gate of Heaven.” 


CHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL. 
INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS BY DR. POLLOCK. 

Tue lecturer, after a few words of welcome to old and new 
friends on the occasion of their again assembling for the winter 
session, and some observations in favour of the custom of giving 
introductory lectures, observed that the study of Medicine was 
one of the greatest interest, involving as it did a knowledge 
of chemistry, physiology, botany, and other sciences. Doubt- 
less there were dry matters of detail to be mastered, and many 
difficulties to be overcome; but even these became pleasant 
and easy as proficiency in them was attained. The bedside 
itself was a source of the greatest interest to the practical 
physician and surgeon, and there was an amount of pleasure 
and enjoyment to be got out of the practice of medicine equal 
at least to that to be derived from any other profession. It 
was certainly a very arduous calling—one requiring much 
patience and self-denial, and success in which could only be 
attained by real honest work. As a profession, medicine at 
present held out few prizes, even to the most successful; and 
often the only rew: for much anxious care and attention 
was the grateful thanks of the poor patient and his friends. 

The lecturer u upon the students to make the most of 
their early years of student life, by attending diligently to the 
lectures on the various subjects, and keeping up with them by 
reading in the text-books, At the same time the student 
should look about him, and make use of his own observation 
to confirm the views laid down by lecturers and books, 

Dr. Pollock alluded to the extreme views that had at dif- 
ferent times been taken as to the treatment of disease ; such as 
the excessive bleeding rnd inordinate use of mercury in former 
times ; then the overstimulating by brandy, which was so 
touch in vogue a few years ago ; and expressed an opinion 
that probably the best treatment lay between such extremes. 

It was necessary in studying medicine to give a fair share of 
attention to each subject, not letting any one course of lectures 
engross the time of the student too much, lest it should lead 
to the neglect of some less congenial but equally important 
matter. Regular habits of study should be acquired, and never 
broken into, and work should be made the chief and foremost 
pursuit of the day. When a difficulty arose, its svlution 
shoald, if possible, be sought at once, while it was fresh in the 
memory, or it might be forgotten and turn up again at some 
inconvenient time. 

Dr. Pollock insisted upon the great value of accuracy to the 
medical man, as it was better to know nothing on a subject 
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than to be misinformed. The system of “cramming” was a 
very bad one, for it was quite insufficient to teach a profession 
in which the first physicians and surgeons were stil] students. 
While attending to the mind, it was necessary not to neglect 
the body, especially to those who would be called upon by- 
and-by to take charge of the health of others. A certain 
amount of recreation and holiday was desirable, and in some 
cases absolutely necessary for the wel]-being of the individual. 
Excessive mental application enfeebles the mind quite as much 
as excessive chahien exertion weakens the body, and rest and 
relaxation are equally necessary for both. To be always at 
work was very likely to impair the quality of work done—no 
small consideration ; besides which it was against the laws of 
nature, whose code could rarely be infrin with impunity. 
No doubt this advice was very old and stale—so much so, that 
everybody seemed to have forgotten it in this age of eager 


competition. 
Dr. Pollock then alluded to i ot ors: in the bospital 
and school, and changes in the medical staff, which he hoped 
materially assist in the prosperity of the institution. 
In looking at the profession at large it was gratifying to 


observe an increased appreciation of medical work, especially | 


in the shape of hygiene and sanitary reform. The treatment 
of disease was beginning to receive more attention than for- 
merly, and the establishment of the Clinical Society was a 
great feature in the past year. 

Much attention had been called of late to the action of 
various drugs ; and the laboursof Dr. Anstie in the investiga- 
tion of the uses and action of alcohol, and Dr. Harley’s lec- 
tures at the College of Physicians on conium, hyoscyamus, 
and belladonna, as well as the experiments cf many other 
eminent men, were of the highest value. The euccessful ad- 
ministration of morphia by subcuta injection led to a 
hope that other medicines might be given with advantage in 
the same way. The busy medical practitioner might not be 
able to devote himself to any special scientific investigation, 
but he might readily add something to what is known of the 
action and uses of different medicines, and to such a good 
work Dr, Pollock, in conclusion, commended his hearers. 





GUY’S HOSPITAL. 
INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS BY DR. MOXON. 


Tue lecturer, after alluding to the strong varieties of cha- 
racter which are brought out by necessary habits in the several 
branches of social usefulness, laid this down as the distinguish- 
ing character of a profession .as contrasted with a trade, that 
every member of a profession directly uses general principles 
in the practice of his profession. A medical man, especially, 
must be capable of exercising judgment when decisive and con- 
clasive motives are not present. Hence he strongly urged on 
students the necessity of maintaining their minds ‘free, and 
capable of independent action. ‘‘ For the licensing bodies now 
demand a vast extent of knowledge in candidates for diplomas ; 
and much knowledge, cast hurriellly into the mind, will he too 
likely to smother young intellects,.as too much fuel smothers 
searcely kindled fires. Men are a preposterous race, doing 
things hind-side-before : we first talk, and then we learn gram- 
mar; we first reason, and then ‘learn logic; we learn much 
before we think what sort of a thing it is to learn.” Hewould 
have them now be beforehand, and, as they were to plunge into 
so many sciences, consider what it is to learn. ‘‘ Ist. It is not 
storing into eapacities, though many of our expressions imply 
that it is so, and some young men seek a reputation for un- 
filled capacity, which is very foolish, since the mind is never 
ery than what it holds. 2nd. ‘It is not receiving seeds of 

owledge, for the function of the receiving mind is active—it 
is receptive activity. The*mind receives learning as a germ 
receives pollen, and then arises new living thought, ing in 
different minds, and improving and propagating itself. Every 
mind is like a little Darwinian world, in which different ideas 
8 for existence, and those best adapted hdld ‘their 
ground. Reason in the mind must’take the »man has in 
nature, and must aid in the struggle those that are most pro- 
fitable. Such being the relation of the mind to learning, how 
does the kind of learning affect the process? How are we'to 
study Medicine?” ‘The lecturer here entered on the question 
wh there are ‘‘scierices Of medicine‘and surgery.” “He 
said true sciences are of three classes, and took asa of 
the first, mathematics, whiéh is. reasoning ; of the second, 
chemistry, which is ‘reasoning’ ‘the facts of ‘the chemical 


ver) or you will be put 


élements; and of the third, zoology, which is mere classifica - 
tion. He compared the so-called *‘science of medicine” with 
each of these types. ‘‘It is not like mathematics or chemistry, 
because each a these is constructive, the first of the elements 
of thought, the second of the elements of nature : and we have 

| no constructive knowledge of diseases ; we do not know how 
| their elements are composed. It aims to be like zoology, but 
| is disqualified because we cannot define a disease, and our 
knowledge of them is not comparable knowledge ; for when 
| one disease is a pain in the leg, and another disease is a growth 
| in the stomach, and another a spider in the skin, they com- 
pare together as the solar spectrum and the key of C majo 
would compare with essence of peppermint. Some people erro- 
neously Gal) ‘emstoary and physiology sciences ; but they are no 
more than common narratives of fact. The practical result of 
these reflections is that medicine should not be studied in 
books as sciences are studied. Learn diseases as facts in nature. 
Know them, not as the zoologist knows his genera and species, 
but as the hunter knows his leopards and wild boars. No writer 
or speaker can describe a disease. The best attempt is only 
like a landscape taken from a railway, or like the* print of a 
— battle, where live struggle is chilled into dead shape. 
ou must see individual cases for yourselves, and so know 
the history of disease from its biography. But should we 
then discard science? Assuredly the very opposite. If there 
is no discipline in the facts, you must bring discipline in your 
minds. Like a colonel of irregulars, the physician must be a 
genius of discipline over his disorderly facts. This is the trne 
theory of medical education : we must have minds disciplined, 
et free; and these opposite requirements must be supplied 
rom opposite sources. Freedom you can only get from your- 
selves. Medical Council will discipline you, cutting your 
garment of learning to their regulation model of a doctor. 
They carry their discipline too far; they fill every hour of your 
day. Yet what can they in their ‘curriculum’ offer you in 
place of that self-help for which they leave you no time. Your 
course of study will be in stages: layers of learning will have 
to be deposited on you like geological formations, or coats of 
together like a plaster image—the 
and body crumbling, while they make the bead. Mean- 
while take care of yourselves ; see that you grasp firmly the 
principles of the knowledge you gain, though you cannot re- 
tain the details. Do not cram for your examinations. The 
examination is not your real trial: you only give bail there to 
appear before society, from which there 1s uo appeal. This 
knowledge of principles through details can only come slowly ; 
for your acquiring intellect is a point, which traces in single 
lines that vast chart by which you must pilot your future 
patients.” Dr. Moxon urged them to learn to observe well ; to 
study anatomy practically, for that affords the best practice 
in observation. Medical literature should only give them the 
meanings of names; their eyes must show them the nature of 
things. ‘“‘When medical literature goes beyond what we can all 
see, it gets contrary and uncertain. There is only one wayin 
which we can avoid being deceived by it, and that is by 
observing for ourselves ; so that we can keep a check upon the 
writer, and follow this rule: never trust a man for what he can- 
not know, which would do away with ’opathies and theories. 
Faith may lead us; but Reason must guide us. The place of 
—— is above and behind faith; for our oracles are unin- 








arr As'to medical progress— there is no such thing as progress, 
except for conveyance from place to place. All improvement 
is development. We must not leave what is behind, and we 
have no mark to press to. It is because physicians press afte: 

eat aims that we make so little advance in our development. 

‘or when the facts we see do not promise to fulfil the aims we 
have, we turn away from the facts, and guess our way towards 
the aim, and call the guesses ‘theories,’ to make them re- 
spectable. Beware of medical theories: they are images made 
out of a little dust of facts, into which someone breathes a 
little puff of himself—a breath of life that’s not divine; and 
they fall to pieces again when they have served their msker's 
purpose, and are blown about the desert dust of medical litera- 
ture. Dovnot guess: a guess is the squeak of reason oppressed 
by doubt; it no more helps reason than cries lessen pain. Be 
patient under doubt; donot let it make you guess in haste. 
Remember the danger of generous minds, which is this: that 
in striving to know what cannot be known, they leave un- 
known what they might know. We live not to'an aim, but 
to a duty of observation and guidance. The aim at cure spoils 
our social reputation. Those minds that are shaken by sick- 
ness or anxiety suppose that we can cure them, and we 
‘allow the su ion. But when they’come to themselves 
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they change their view, and give nature the credit, and despise 
us as ; just as their day-enlightened forefathers 
drowned those very witches whom they shuddered at in the 
dusk. The public will not forsake you. It isnot hope, but 
fear, that caters for the doctor. Let us patiently discharge 
our noble duty of observers and guides, striving to be to each 
individua! safferer under our care all that a man can be to his 
fellow-man in sickness, and no more. 

‘*We shall try to make you learned—a vir doctissimus et orna- 
(iss et clarissi Nowr ber, while you are getting 
all the fashionable learning, that the newest patent i 
candle may give no better ght than a well-managed dip; and 
that you live to do duty, not to be j Get firm posses- 
sion of that sort of knowledge which your daily usefulness will 





but by a growth, slow and gradual—gradual in all its branches, 
ne less than in the whole tree. There had been pruaing of 
decayed limbs here, grafting of new and vigorous buds there, 
but continuous growth and development everywhere, and, as 
a final result, an interlacing and blending together of several 
independent growths into one goodly clump. 

Dr. Guy continued: ‘‘It will certainly be interesting, it 
may be useful, to justify these statements by examples. 

‘*I will begin with the examining and licensing bodies. 
Well, exactly three centuries and a half ago (in 1518), the 
College of Physicians was founded, the Barber Surgeons having 
been i more than half a century (1461), aud the 
Surgeons just six years (1512) before them. How - and 





keep bright by activity, and add te itvall the plish 

you can acquire. In your noble profession no personal excel- 
lence is lost, but rather will help you in your wide range of 
duty, which requires you to create faith and hope, and to find 
fi interest for the weary of life, and not merely to know 
things of which other people are ignorant.” 
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DE. GUY'S INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 


retirement of the late principal, Dr. Jelf, who for nearly a 
quarter of a century had administered the affairs of King’s 
College, and the assumption of office by Dr. Barry, Dr. Guy 
proceeded to say that in making choice of a subject he was 
naturally led to reflect on the custom by virtue of which they 
were brought together—the custom of opening the winter 
session by an introductory lecture. ‘ My own experience of 
the profession,” continned he, ‘‘ extends back more than forty 
years, and I have no recollection of a time when this custom 
did not prevail. At the medical schools attached to our large 
hospitals, no less than at the private schvols, the teachers met 
the pupils face to face, and some member of the staff (a man 


perhaps of European reputation) opened the business of the | 


session with a lecture, introductory, it is true, to his own 
course, but speaking on behalf of his colleagnes and himself, 
addressing to the assembled pupils words of welcome, explana- 
tion, advice, caution, encouragement. This was the origin of 
the introductory lecture. And yet the lecture of to-day is 
something different from the lecture of forty years ago. The 
lapse of time has brought with it the same sort of changes 
which we see at work in so many other directions. The lee- 
turer is no longer addressing himself solely to the audience 
that he sees before him. With the establishment of the first 
weekly journal this privacy passed away, and in the number 
of Tur Lancer published on the 9th October, 1824, we find a 
very fall report of the ‘Introductory Surgical and Medical 
Lectures delivered in London’ in that month of October, Mr. 
Abo gave the lecture at Bartholomew's ; Mr. Green (a 
name well known and greatly respected g the prof 8 
and at the Council board of this College) lectured at St. Tho 
mas's; Mr. Headington at the London Hospital; while Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Charles Bell, Mr. Guthrie, and Mr. (after- 
wards Sir) Benjamin Brodie, upheld the credit of the private 
schools. Nor did the of development stop here. The 
organs of public opinion—the daily newspapers—bethought 
themselves that, for our profession, numbering sore twenty 
thousand members, with numerous alliances and still more 
numerous clients, the lst of October was.a sort of festival day, 
and that its doings on that day were at least as deserving of 
public recognition as the prowess of sportsmen on the Ist of 
September, and that our lectures might prove as weil 
worth reporting as the addresses and speeches of the associa- 
tions whose proceedings fill up so opportunely the awkward 
gap between one session of Parliament and another. Bat, be 
the causes what they may, the fact remains that the public at 
large are believed, by those who are the best judges of their 
wants and wishes, to feel an interest in the proceedings of this 
day. On careful consideration, I can find one suitable topic, 
and <7 1 mean the earns of Education, as illus- 
trated by our medical i ; and thi 1 
: have . . usages experiences this tepic 
r. Guy then proceeded te sketch the course of study de- 
manded of the medical student at the present time to ae kis 
for the emergencies of on and to point out that medical 
education bas come to be what it new is by no sudden creation, 
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| of the foundation of the Colle 








how liberal the fonnéer and first elects of the Co 
icians were; how they brought their learning and theology 
Bologna, 
and preferments, or 


from Oxford, their physic from Leyden, Padua, and 

and their wealth from church livings 

grants of abbey lands ; how dearly they loved their profession; 
how tenacious they were of their rights over barlx r surgeons 
and apothecaries, insisting on directing the operations of the 


one and conducting the examinations of the other; how, in the 
forty first year of their existence they graciously forgave Dr. 


| John Geynes on his bumble recantation, his heresy in im- 


pugning the infallibility of Galen—({strange lesson this in the 


| matter of infallbilities);—-how they received a Royal visit, 
AFrTER some preliminary remarks in reference to the recent | | “aa 


and enrolled among their Fellows a } uis of Dorchester and 
the Dukes of Montagu and Richmond ; m a word, with what 
dignity, gravity, autbority, they comported themselves, may 
be found written in many a page of authentic history. 

‘* This, then, appears to have been our first examining body, 
I shall shortly have to speak of their relations with the barber 
surgeons ; but at present shall content mys«li with showing 
that the three existing representatives of the medical 
fession, in a comparatively rude and undeveloped state, could 
be found consulting to and co-operating within a century 
We see them 
round the death-bed of Prince Henry, eldest son of James L., 
and we learn that ‘ physicians, chirurgeons, and apothecaryes’ 
were dismayed and perplexed, and, driven as a last resort to a 


| local application in the shape of a ‘ cock cloven by the backe and 


applied to the soles of his feet.’ I beg you not to forget that 
this happened no less than two centuries and a half ago—in 
the year 1612, just six years before the publication of the first 
London Pharmacopeia. But that you may not carry away 
with you too unfaveurable an opinion of the consultations of 
the Faculty, and the resources of physic, let me remind you 
of another occasion on which—his Majesty King William the 
Third being the patient, and the muniticent Dr. Radcliffe the 
physician con —the doctor was able to suggest a line of 
treatment which succeeded so well that a few months after- 
wards the king was able to fight and win the battle of the 
Boyne. 

“* Between the two ancient corporations of Barber Surgeons 
and Surgeons it would seem that such intimate relations had 
grown up as to give some importance to an event recorded as 
happening in 1745; I mean the dissolution of their alliance. 
At or about this date (about a century ago), we have imdi- 
cations of great activity on the part of the surgeons, thu 
happily emancipated ; and we are not surprised to find that, 
in 1799, Parliament bought and consigned to their vigilant 
and skilfal keeping the weble museum of Jobn Hunter, or that 
the Crown them a charter in the year following. 

“lil that the Society of Apothecaries, in 1815, ob- 
tained those legal powers of which they have made, like the 
College of Surgeons, such good use for the promotion of sound 
medical education; and if 1 further remind you that a eharter 
was granted to the University of London in 1537, and that at 
length, in the year 1858, the whole profession obtained a cen- 
tral representative and controlling authority in the Medical 
Council, L shall have sufficiently shown by what a gradual 
process of and development eur examining and licensing 
bedies have come to be what they now are. 

‘*If you have found this sketch of the progressive develop- 
ment of our examining and licensing bodies interesting or in- 
structive, I think that.a similar quick survey of the rise and 

ress of instruction by lectures will preve acceptable. 

‘| have already intimated that.the first teachings by lecture 
or demonstration were given by physicians, and that their first 
subject was anatomy. It was in the year 1540 that Dr. Caius, 
the founder of Caius College, Cambridge, was deputed by the 
College of Physicians to give anatomical lectures in the Hall of 
the ber Surgeons,—a place chosen for this, among other 
reasons, that that ion had had conferred upon them 
the right to claim every year the bodies of four executed 
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criminals. A more formal appointment 
made by the College in the year 1596, when Dr. Paddy was 
chosen reader of the Anatomy Lectures, and from this time 
forward to about the middle of the eighteenth century, a suc- 
cession of physician-anatomists, with such names as Harvey, 
Gliseon, M Willis, Lower, William Hunter, and Matthew 
Baillie among them, carried on an unbroken chain of anatomi- 
cal teaching. Meanwhile some provision was made by means 
of endo lectureships at the College of Physicians and 
Gresham College for teaching other branches of medical know- 
—. The Lumleian ‘Surgery Lecture,’ founded in 1585, 
and the Galstonian Lectures, best described as Pathological, 
1632, and the lectures on Physic at Gresham College, prior to 
1615, show that these subjects were not lected. 

“Coming down to more modern times, we find Dr. William 
Hunter succeeding Mr. Sharpe as Lecturer on Surgery to a 
class of naval surgeons. This occurred in 1745, a date of 
special interest, as it was then that the alliance between sur- 

ns and barber surgeons was dissolved, and Dr. William 

unter established his celebrated anatomical school. But this 
venture of William Hunter’s was by no means the first of its 
kind ; for Dr. Hunter himself studied at the school of Dr. 
Frank Nicholls, who seems to have achieved a high reputation 
as a teacher of anatomy at Oxford about the year 1730, at 
which date he was admitted to the Fellowship of the Coll 
of Physicians. Of Dr. Nicholls’s teaching we know this much ; 
that he professed to teach anatomy, physiology, and the gene- 
ral principles of vege | and midwifery, in thirty-nine lec- 
tures; and we are told that Mr. Bromfield, a distinguished 
surgeon and lecturer at St. George’s, comprised anatomy and 
surgery in a course of thirty-six lectures; while Mr. Nourse, at 
St. Bartholomew’s, embraced ‘totam rem anatomicam,’ in 
twenty-three. 

“*From abcut the middle of the last century to the present 
date, the history of medical teaching is one of constant and 
rapid development, taking place with accelerated speed from 
the first years of the present century, when College and Hall 
began to exercise their legislative powers, and to prescribe 
their respective curricula, 

“T have not time to trace the rise and progress of medical 
teaching through the establishment of a series of private 
schools, founded by men conscious that they possessed ial 
qualifications for teaching, competing successfully with the 
hospital schools, and, for a time, wit 
succumbing at length to a combination of adverse influences. 
They had done a good work, and had had their day; and now 
in lieu of them and of the hospital schools with which they 
so suczessfully competed, we have nine hospital schools, and 
two colleges, with their hospitals attached,—eleven institu- 
tions in all, with means and appliances of teaching all things 
necessary to qualify the pupil for the general practice of his 
profession. 

“If time had permitted, I should like to have said 
something of the growth and development of practical teach- 
ing in our hospitals. With regard to the hospitals themselves, 
it may interest some present to be told that the oldest hos- 
ae in which any clinical teaching could have taken place (a 

ospital for the sick was founded at Canterbury as early as 
the year 1070) did not come into existence till about thirt 
years after the foundation of the College of Physicians. 
speak of St. Bartholomew’s, founded in 1547. Six years 
later, St. Thomas’s came into existence. The eighteenth cen- 
tury witnessed the establishment of five more (Guy’s Hospital 
among the number), and the nineteenth of four, of which our 
own hospital is one.” 

Dr. Guy next dwelt upon the recent im 
College, and the part its professors have undertaken to do on 
beha'f of the students, and what might reasonably be claimed 
from them in return. 

He then observed—‘ As the subject of medical educa- 
tion is now attracting a deal of attention, and as the 
office of Dean of the Medical Department, which I had the 
honour to hol for a term of years, gave me some experience, 
and led me to form some definite opinions on the subject, I 
will take this opportunity of stating what those opinions were 
and are, In the first place, I was alive then, and am still 
more alive now, to the objections that exist to the demand 
made on the student that he attend more than one course of 
the same lectures on the same subject. I would give one op- 
portunity, and one only, for attendance on the same course, 
and 1 would make no exception, however important, or how- 
ever hard to learn, the subject may seem to be. In the next 
place, I think that there is a grave objection to the immediate 
attendance on the practice of the hospital, now demanded of 


a to have been 





the two Colleges, but | 
| approved methods of 


the student. In the third place, I think that, if possible, the 
attendance of surgeons and physicians at the hospital should 
be so that the students who onght to be following the 
physicians round the wards, shall not be drawn away by the 
naturally superior attractions of surgical cases. But lastly, 
and above all, I attach importance to a plan which, in former 
ears, | had many opportunities of recommending—that of 
ginning the education of the medical student in the summer 
instead of the winter. This change might be made to har- 
monise admirably with the plans of those who insist that some 
subjects comprised in the nt medical curriculum (such as 
botany), should be taught to the student before he begins his 
medical education properly so called. If, in the three months 
of a ———- summer course, ap zoology, physics, and 
rer | (such part of inorganic chemistry as might be 
selected for the purpose), and with them that part of 
known as osteology, were taught, the student might enter at 
once, at the beginning of the following winter session, on the 
practical work of the dissecting-room, and the six winter 
months of anatomical and chemical teaching, added to the 
three months of the previous summer, would supply nine 
months of instruction in those two important subjects. A 
preparatory summer session, with three subsequent complete 
years of study, and the abandonment of all duplicate courses, 
would give ample time for the deliberate study, by lectures, of 
all the subjects (public health, and perhaps medical — 
included), which it would be reasonable to require of the w 
body of medical students. 

“I must not pursue this subject further; for if I did, | 
should leave my programme incomplete. I have yet to say 
something of education as a comprehensive subject, embracing 
medical education as one of its subdivisions. thought that 
some _ might be thrown on the general subject by this 
special form of it; and it was for this reason that I entered 
into certain details of the rise and progress of our educational 

stem. 

**Much is being said just now about technical education ; 
and there is a strong feeling abroad in favour of training all 
men alike in the principles of the art which they are about to 

ractise. The designer, it is thought, should not take his 
comes from one who may himself have contracted habits at 
war with every suggestion of good taste; but he ought to be 
carefully instructed in the principles which should preside 
over and direct every work of design, as well as in the most 
ure in the special art or manufac- 
ture to which he intends to devote bimself. And in order 
that the art-designer may be so educated and trained, there 
must be museums of raw material, of manufactured articles, of 
successful and unsuccessful works of ornament. Taking this 





provements in the | 


asa imen of technical teaching, we say that our profession 
affords the oldest and most perfect example of such teaching. 

Or, if we turn to the art and business of the pharmaceutist— 

one entailing duties and responsibilities similar to our own, 

we can point to our old and approved educational system and 

methods of procedure generally, as worthy of the attentive 
| study of those who are to constitute the examining body under 
| the new Act. ‘To those professions which have established 

voluntary examinations (I speak of the professions of the archi- 

tect and actuary), and those which (like the civil engineers) 
| have not yet instituted any examination at all, we think that we 
| hold out an example worthy of imitation. We have long since 
recognised, and acted on, the principle that the public must 
be protected against ignorance and unskilfulness on the part 
of those who practise a profession, or follow an occupation, 
involving serious risk to life, by a good technical education 
and a searching examination, But we go farther than this, 
and pronounce in favour of a large and liberal education. 
When we prescribe a course of Botany, we do not allege that 
the practitioner of medicine will have constant, or even fre- 
quent, occasions of making practical application of his know- 
ledge of plants at the bedside; but we look upon botany as a 
key which unlocks other knowledge, and as an admirable 
training for the faculties—so important to the physician—of 
observation, methodical arrangement, and lucid description : 
and just as we demand of the student, before he begins the 
study of medicine at all, proofs that he has had the liberal 
education of an English gentleman, though little of what he 
has learnt admit of any direct practical application, so we re- 
quire of him, before he enters on the practice of his profession, 
a knowledge of science much exceeding that for which he can 
ever find a use. But then, we want him to be a man of science, 
that he may receive the respect of persons of every rank of 
society. But we have a better reason even than this: we 
honour science for its indirect as well as its direct applications. 
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We do not forget that it was Edward Jenner, a man remark- | they could revisit us they would find our hospital adorned 
able for his knowledge of natural history and his love of it, with expanded wings; our school changed into a weg - and 
who gave to us the great discovery, and to the world the | with an increasing body of intelligent medical students. ‘Though 
inestimable boon, of vaccination ; and with it the grandest | men of all grades of the fession had honoured him with 
example the world has seen of that principle and policy of | their presence, it was to the young medical student that he 
prevention for which the future has, I trust, great triumphs | wished chiefly to address himself on this occasion. He must 
yet in store. first explain to him the nature of his studies, and secondly 
** And now that I am near the end of this lecture, and | attempt to unfold to him the character of the profession to 
look back to what I have said to I ask myself whether | which he aspired to belong. The end that the medical student 
I have not been guilty of some abuse of terms in speaking | had to attain was the knowledge of disease; to this there was 
of education, when I should have used the word instruction. | only one road. The accuracy with which every Lee de- 
If so, let me correct myself. There are two things which, | parture from the normal standard was estimated would be 
as they are more or less associated in schools and colleges, | in exact proportion to the knowledge of the form, structure, 
are apt to be confounded the one with the other. The pro- | and functions of each organ. He (the lecturer) would go yet 
cess by which masters and professors teach, and schoolboys | a step further. An accurate acquaintance with the form, struc- 
and students learn, is properly called instruction ; and this, | ture, and functions of any organ would often enable the student 
partly by means of what may be called the incidents of it, | to presuppose the diseases to which it was obnoxious by pre- 
and ly by the wholesome rules and regulations of the | supposing every possible deviation from the normal condition; 
schools and co in which it is carried on, becomes education. | and that which was thus presupposed or hypothesized would, 
In the village school, the child is instructed in reading, writing, | in most instances, be found to anticipate that which actuall 
and arithmetic, and the elements of our Christian faith ; it is | occurred as a morbid phenomenon. This principle he deem 
being educated by rules which prescribe cleanliness and tidy | well worthy of special attention, because it very much facili- 
apparel, punctual attendance, the respectful recognition of | tated the comprehension, and simplified the grasping and 
teachers and superiors in age and position, just and kindly | arrangement of disease, and because it had been the means of 
dealings with school-fellows, and the exhortations, reproofs, leading up to many brilliant discoveries, and opened up a new 
and ishments of the teacher. To these the very act of | method of inquiry. The lecturer then gave some curious illus- 
learning, through continuous, silent, painstaking application, | trations of this view taken from affections of the eye. He 
contributes the important element of the childixh self-denial | then went on to say that all really scientitic treatment must 
implied in working when the occupation natural to the child’s | be based upon accurate diagnosis. The most successful prac- 
age is play. So is it with.all good schools, and so with every titioner owed his pre-eminence rather to the correctness of his 
institution where young men are trained for any profession | aim, and to his exact os of the means to the end, than 
or serious occupation in life. The class-room is a of | to the possession of any knowledge of remedies unknown to 
direct instruction in the thing taught ; a place of training for | others. 
the faculty or faculties exercised in the learning of it; a place | Having then touched upon the nature of the studies which 
‘ol 





of education in the degree in which any other mode of the student would be required to master, the lecturer next 
the time is preferred to it. It is this whol functi proceeded to dilate upon the various elements of which the 
the class-room which is overlooked by those who think that | medical profession was composed. He first alluded to the 
young men should attend those lectures only that the teacher neral practitioner, referring to his valuable and untiring 
van contrive to make attractive. If this were so, Science | Cican, especially amongst the poor—labours which were often 
would have to put off her sober garb, and exchange her severe | so ill-requited. He next described the characteristics of the 
apr for the meretricious adornments of the theatre ; and, in | hospital surgeon and physician, whose special function was to 
of many small and manageable classes, we should have a these great institutions subserve the double purpose of 
few crowded audiences very hard to please, and somewhat | ministering to the suffering poor and advancing the cause of 
difficult to keep in any kind of order. | medical science and education. The tendency to the sub- 
“There is another word or group of words which I have | division of labour was increasing in this, as well as in every 
often used in this lecture, and possibly so as to lead to mis- | other profession, and was an inevitable result of the progress 
conception. I mean the word Science, and its derivative, | of science, so that the “‘ specialist,” as he was usually termed, 
scientific. I wish it to be understood that I mean by science | now formed an important element in the professional body. 
what it originally meant, knowledge ; and by a science, a dis- | The sanitary officer might be regarded as a comparatively 
tinct and well-defined branch of knowledge: by scientific | modern branch of the profession, whose main function it was 
teaching, the as of real knowledge ; by a scientific man, | to prevent the spread of disease, and the tendency of whose 
a man enlightened and well-informed in the subjects he pro- | labours was ultimately to promote the medical profession from 
fesses to understand. But, as you are aware, there are some | its present function fm ting disease to the higher duty of 
who pitch the meaning of the word Science so high that they | presiding over and guarding the public health. Mr. Critchett 
will not allow Medicine to be called a science. It is not exact | then concluded this —~ of his address by an allusion to 
enough, not accurate enough, not sufficiently amenable to the | the medical press, t wide-spread power that makes the 
discipline of figures. It lacks the gift of which | thoughts of the few the property of the many, and watches 
Astronomy has, and the magic powers that to Elec- | over the interests of the pe often making its influence 
tricity and Chemistry. But if it must consent to occupy a | felt in the councils of the nation. One of its most signal 
lower rank than these, it has very honourable associates in | triumphs had been the success of its recent noble efforts to 
Agriculture, Meteorology, and social and economic science ; | alleviate the condition of our paupers—efforts which deserved 
in all of which events are brought about by many concurrent | the gratitude not only of the profession, but of the country at 
causes of very variable intensity ; in all of which, when applied 9 
to individual instances, we often deserve, where we cannot | n conclusion the lecturer quoted, from an address which he 
command, success, had delivered on a similar occasion twenty years ago, a 
“* Be the proper place of Medicine among the sciences, how- in which the progress of the profession was shadowed f 
ever, what it may, its right to the foremost place among the | The ee then expressed, he thought, had been abun- 
arts is not to be questioned. The art of healing, practised in | dantly realised; but though much had been done, much yet 
the light of all the sciences which enter into the medical curri- | remained to do. He hoped that the next twenty years would 
culum, is one of which its votaries need not be ashamed. To | show even ter and more brilliant progress, and that the 
you who come here to study it, we (my colleagues and myself) | students whom he was addressing would, by their zeal and 
wish all honour, happiness, and success.” industry in the noble Fae ane in which they were enlisted, 
Ps. largely contribute to that progress. 
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time had wrought since he was a medical student. Of those | Tue lecturer commenced by offering a cordial welcome to 
who then held the foremost rank, how many had passed away, | new and old students, as well as to those visitors and friends 
but though the Blizards and the Headingtons were gone, the | who had honoured the occasion by their presence. After al- 
spirit that animated them still survived in the present profes- | luding to the present position and satisfactory prospects of the 
sion, and the germs of thought they sowed had fructified. If | school, he remarked that it was five-and-twenty years ago, 
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just a quarter of a century, since his tirst induction into the 
Guliedk profession, and as during twenty out of ‘these five-and- 
‘twenty years a considerable portion of his time and energies 
had been ed in teaching, he thought heeould not do 
‘better, in ing them, than state the convictions which 
his-experience had led him toform with respect to some of the 
irements of medical education, and what to him 
‘to be'the principal directions in which we should aim at im- 
provement, if we wished to inerease the public usefulness of 
ur profession, and, as a necessary consequence of such in- 
creased usefulness, to obtain for it mcreased social influence 
and consideration. Looking back upen thingsas they were 
five-and-twenty years ago, many and great had been 
‘effected, for which students, as well as the profession at large, 
had reason for congratulation. Foremost amongst these 
changes he referred especially to the effortswhich had been 
made to ensure a more complete prelimmary education. The 
regulations now the student to show, by examina- 
tion, ‘before he could register at a medical schoel that he hal 
received a certain amount of prelimi ini 


Bnglish grammar, hi 3 

certam Deomttnioanh Latin, although this did not appear 
to ‘be necessarily of a very extended character, to judge trom 
the published requirements of some of the examining corpora- 
tions. He was sorry to that as yet a student need not, 
unless he chose, know anything whatever of Greek, nor of any 
modern language, if he could substitute for this latter an ele. 
mentary a quaintance with chemistry, botany, or algebra- 
‘The imi test, as it stood at t, was, he thought, 
frem being all that could be desired, but it was, never- 
theless, a great thing to have established the principle that all 
oung men entering the profession should have receiwed at 
Aer the elements of such a liberal edneation as could alone fit 
them to-enter upon se arduous, complex, and increasingly dif- 

fieult a study as that of medicine. 
Asan excuse for dwelling upon subjects which were not, 
=: strictly of a professional character, he quoted the 
of the Committee on Prelimmary HNduecation, recently 
adopted by the General Medical Couneil, which says, “It is 
quite apparent that the defects which require to be remedied 
m'the education of students of medicine are to be found less 
im the subjects of professional study than in provision for that 
im mental cultare which would enable the student to 
grasp igoar the various intricate and complicated 
‘sciences on which medieime is founded, or with which it claims 


, this ing preamble is followed by the 
Gmcensistent couclusion that it will not be pessible in 1869 to 
‘insist upon a know of Greek as a preliminary subject, 
‘this date bad been fixed upon three years ago for its 
introduction. It appeared, also, he was sorry to see, that one 
of the leading examining bodies considered ‘‘two years’ notice 
vanied re by a “Onmnell, , rs 
in geometry e il,” the Council bein 
‘either unable or ili Qoutichens dtp auemniintotions 
He confessed to a feeling of great disappointment that this 
conclusion shoald have been arrived at ; for he could not con- 
‘ceive it either necessary or desirable, from any point of view, 
‘that a young man entering the medical profession should be 
Jess cultivated in: branches:of knowledge which make up 
the ordinary education of a gentleman, or should start from a 
lower intellectual stand-point than, let us say, the clergyman 
or the barrister, eqpestdiig-<itan it was considered how vastly 
wider was the range of study of which he was expected to 
make bimself master. 
__ Mr. Lane could not see any valid reason why the Medical 
Council should net insist upon an adequate knowledge.of both 
‘Latin and Greek, as well as one modern language at least in 
addition to our own; or why they should not demand a fair pro- 
portion of mathematics—i. e., besides the rules of arithmetic, 
‘algebra, and geometry up to acertain point, together with the 
elements of natural science, at least in the branches of che- 
mistry and natural philosophy. If the Council, actuated by 
the best intentions, as he believed them to be, were unable to 
enforce their wishes in such matters as this upon reluctant but 
influential eorporations, it was for public opinion in the pro- 
fession :o strengthen their hands; and he trusted that the 
efforts wiich are now being made to obtain a more direct re- 
tation of the profession in their medical Parliament 
‘would, befme long, enable them to express that opinion in a 
mere effectual manner on this and on other important sub- 


He thought there must be something wrong somewhere that 








vare lavishly 


the medical profession, eminently attractive as it ought cer- 
tainly to be from a scientific and intellectual — of view, 
emiuently honourable and beneficent, as it undoubtedly was 
in its every aim and object, should be less popular than other 
professions with the more highly educated of our youth ; and 
he believed one important reason why it was less tempting to 
the ambition of a class which above all others it was most 
desirable to secure, might be found in the lower educational 
standard with which it had hitherto been thought sufficient to 
commence. He had dwelt at some length on these matters be- 
canse he hada strong conviction that advance in the direction 
indicated atforded the surest and readiest way to improve the 
social status of the profession, to increase its public and pri- 
vate intluence and usefulness, and to render its voice more 
powerful for good in ail those sanitary and social reforms upon 
which the well-being of the community was becoming con- 
tinually more ae dey 

Mr. Lane then addressed himself more particularly to in- 
tending students, advising them how best to employ their time, 
and insisting ially on the importance of attention to the 
study of practical anatomy by dissections. He —— this 
was usually naw the student’s weak point, whereas formerly 
it used to be one of bis strongest ones ; and he attributed this 
to the more limited time allotted to it in the t curri- 
culum—viz., two winter sessions, instead of three as formerly, 
and also that be was examined in it at the end of his second 
winter, after which he might, for any regulation to the con- 
trary, dismiss it from his mind altogether. With this one ex- 
ception he thought incalculable advantages had been gained 
by the system of double examinations, and by the more prac- 
tical character which all the examinations had acquired. The 
system of clinical study adopted at St. Mary’s Hospital, and 
which had been found to work so advantageously, was ex- 
plained, and students were told that there were two things to 
which it behoved them specially to attend. One was thestudy 
of anatomy by dissection, the other the study of disease in the 
hospital wards. They should endeavour to neglect nothing, if 
they could avoid it, but above all they should not 
either of these. He trusted new comers would not be alarmed 
at the amount of work which had been indicated as expected 
fromthem. Butif there was plenty of work to be done, they 
would find their comrades not been remiss in devising 
facilities for amusement, for they would find a boat clib,.a 
football club, and a cricket club, ready to their hands if their 
tastes lay that way, not to mention the United Hospitals Ath- 
letic Club reeently established. With all these things he con- 
fessed to having a cordial sympathy, but he was not quite 
sure whether they were not being a little overdone, : as 
oe Sey ape he would venture to offer a word of warning 


against tendency. 

** if,” he said, ‘‘you would keep that ideal pe oneal 
before you, the mens sana in corpore sano, you will best 
proach it by a judicious combination of work and play. 

a combination is, I know, somewhat difficult for young gentle- 

i or twenty; I found it so myself: it i 

some i and self-denial. But do not let it be, as it too 
often is, all work atone time and all play at another. Such a 
i either the sound mind or the sound 

y. It makes the work wearisome while you are about it ; 
and the play is deprived of more than half its pleasure if you 
cannot feel that you have acquired a right to it as the reward 
of work well done. My advice to you with to work 
is, above all things, to cultivate regular habits. not work 
spasmodically, or try to do too much at once. Resolve to do 
something every day, and do not allow anything to make you 
break that ution. Even if it be but little, it is surprising 
how much. it will amount to at the end of the year. I do not 
advise you to.attempt to do too much at first ; do not, if I may 
so express myself, make the pace too good to Jast. The course 
you have before yon is.a long one: it will take you over what 
I will venture to.call a very.hbeavy and difficult country—one 
of which you have as yet no experience. It is not those who 
can start the fastest, but those who can ‘stay’ the longest, 
who will be found in front at the end. I have heard many 
eloquent sermons on occasions like the present, the 
text of which has been, that if you would only work hard 
enough, worldly success and worldly honours would be sure 
to attend your-efforts. / do net bold out to you any such 
certain hope, thongh I do believe that success without hard 
work is becoming day by oa. mere difficult. But, unfor- 


tunately, in every calling, one has not far to seek —— 
in whieh ti ee trickery, quackery and a, 
, , while honest 

pass comparatively unnoticed, The profession of medicine 
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forms. no happy exception, in this respect, to other human in- 
stitutions; and human nature bas an et. reached, pon cn 
suppose it ever will reach, that stage velopment in whi 
virtue shall always meet with its due reward, and vice its 
appropriate punishment. ‘It is not in mortals,’ medical or 
otherwise, ‘to command success’; bat it does rest with your- 
selves whether or not you shall ‘deserve it.’ It is for you to do 
your duty in the state of life to whieh you are called; to walk 
straight forward in the path of rectitude and honour, swerving 
neither to the right nor to the left, however great the tempta- | 
tion may be. Do this, and take the consequences as they come, | 
be they what they may. Live your lives in this spirit, and 
then, should mistortune unhappily be the lot of any of you, | 
you will be the better able to meet it as brave men should. | 
wish you most cordially every happiness and every success to 
which you aspire—tbat you may not only deserve it, but that 
‘ou may also attain it. Nevertheless, I say to each of you, 
wever this may be, and whether successful or not—‘ Fais 
ton devoir, advienne que pourra,’ This will be a far better 
consolation when the time comes that you must ‘go out into 
the dark,’ than any amount of wealth or worldly honour other- 
wise attained.” 
ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE BY DR. BARNES, 

In the active inquiry and revolution in education new going 
forward, two leading points are conspicuous. The one is the 
growing desire to cultivate to a greater extent the study of 
the natural sciences, which may be called perhaps the sciences 
of observation, in preference to the study of pure literature 
and mathematics. The other point is concerned, not with the 
subject of study, but rather with the method of study, and 
with the manner of applying its results in the most practical 
manner to the public service. The great engine chosen for 
this purpose is competition. Now Medicine may fairly claim 
to have had a large share, if not even to have led the way, in 
initiating and promoting both these revolutions. All that 
great branch of natural science which is included under the 
term biology, which takes cognisance of everything that lives, 
bas.long been almost exclusively the domain of the student of 
medicine. The foundations of nataral history were, indeed, 
laid broadly and firmly by Aristotle ; but it may also be said 
of that gigantic intellect that he grasped and ded all 
the knowledge of his time. The Hippocratic maxim, ‘Art is 
long, and life short,” was less true in Aristotle's time than it 
is mow, when one branch or twig of the tree of knowledge is 
enough to occupy the whole energies of aman. In the earlier 
ages, when human dissection was forbidden by religion, by 
custom, or by prejudice, titioners of medicine were con- 
tinually seeking to solve the problem of life, and the processes 
of health and disease, by dissecting the lower animals. Thus 
medicine stimulated and fostered the study of the animal 
kingdom. And in, as medicine called for remedies, the 
mineral and vege’ kingdoms were explored to this end. 
And down from that time through the Dark Ages, as monks 
kept alive, but scarcely extended, the classical and mathema- 
tieal. lore of the ancients, so the titioners of medicine, who 
were often indeed monks too, 

. of —} « pe orn 
ence, by virtue of its developmental force, uired 
hey oon ition, and Reeoase Wee cabmaaben. 00,00 ta 
the dmaid of medicine; but still so intimate is their inter- 
i of independent exist- 
then see an indepen- 








of we : 
discipline of medical study, and 
accumulated by the labours of medical students, 


To cite ex- 
amples at would be needless: the names of Linnzus, 
Harvey, and Hunter the immortal, Owen, Huxley, Falconer,, 
Hooker, rise at the thought. The talent of observation, cul- 
tivated as students of medicine, has supplied the facts and 
the materials upon which genius has raised the structure of 
laws and generalisations. 

Several, professions demand from their disciples a close ob- 
servation of some one or more of the elements of nature. But 





tellectual development and decay of man. It is this impera- 
tive duty which gives the physician his characteristic fami- 
liarity with nature, which gives the tone to his mind, whieh 
forms his habits, and which lends to his work a never-faili 
fascination. And we have this great, almost singular, ad- 
vantage in the prosecution of our elementary studies—that 
we can always, when in doubt or error, appeal to the uniform 
standard of nature: we can always repeat our observations, 
we can reproduce or vary the conditions of them, and test the 
correctness of our conclusions by comparing them with those 
of others. We are thus, to a great extent, secured against 
that. vagueness and uncertainty which surround all those 
branches of study which can only be pursued through the 
medium of books. For example, take history. .. ... History is 
so distorted by the ions and interests of men that all evi- 
dence is suspected by one party or the other, and can only be 
received by men of no party with distrust. A document may 
be forged ; but we cannot forge an animal ora plant. If any 
observer mistake or nenenes yi @ fact in anatomy or phy- 
siology to-morrow, a thousand observers are prepared to re- 
examine the fact, and to reconsider from direct appeal to the 
great original the truth of the interpretation. Of course the 
natural sciences are not free re contention - “ fact and in- 
terpretation. Is mana promoted ape! Are the brains of the 
two differently formed P The question may not seem one of 
t ete but, such as it is, the materials exist 
aes it so long as.apes and men continue. That both 
will continue for a long time, with organisations distinct and 
, I do not doubt. 

[Dr. then proceeded to point out the relative value 
of mathematical knowledge in acquiring the habit and faculty 
of applying the mind with coneent force upon any given 
subject of inquiry, and as furnishing knowledge that is. re- 
quisite for the elucidation and extension of other subjects of 
study. ] 

Of late years the study of one or more of the modern lan- 
guages bas been much insisted upon. The seientific activity 
of our Freneh, G Datch, and Italian brethren is so 
great, their contributions to knowledge are so rich, that. we 
cannot hope to keep pace with the times unless we bind to 
our purposes, and make tools of, the modern lap 

‘hen, again, as to competition, that potent engine from 
which so much — I —“~" ap hssage too much—is ex- 
pected. Competition ong m the acce test, and 
therefore a of knowledge in the older universities 
and in the medical schools. A double-first or a : anaes 
inapent. snd enemas se aedty o yoons Ds ant y 
is weak enough to believe that a fellowship and celibacy are 
prizes worthy of the highest ambition, the ch are that he 

: ae . +. tied. by liberal a ma 
i revenues bequeat 7 hi ity to encourage 
pao ya c he enjoys in monotonous sadness and pride the re- 
ward of work, he having only got possession of the tools and 
acquired the capacity for doing useful work. This. serious 
mistake is oiten made, not.alone by double-tirsts and wranglers, 
but by the world. We are apt to confound the tool—the 
might call it—with the work which that 








what will tee foe FR 

ve a ial faculty accumn- 

a Redelngs oi the schools, 

attain their highest stage of develop- 

ment at the examination tables, It would seem as if they had 

at this point. exhausted the powers with whieh nature had en- 

dowed them ; they do nothing more as long as they live, and 

they are to think they have done enough to justify their 
claims to rewards that rightly beleng to superior merit. 

The right use of competition is as a corrective—a safi 
against nepoti Indeed, it is almost the unly one. 

is 80 erous. a tendency in the human mind to discern 

superior merit.in those whom we personally know, or in whose 

advancement we feel an interest, that some security is im. 

peratively called for to protect the public interests. As a 

preliminary safeguard, as a password to challenge those wha 

present themselves at the outer gates, competition is perhaps 
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the best that offers. It has this especial recommendation, — 
that it gives to the unfriended and indigent student the means 
of breaking through those barriers which wealth and connexion 
are too apt to rear for the protection and advancement of their 
clients. It tends also to encourage an honourable self reliance, 
and an independent spirit. To give exclusive or undue pre- 
ference to those who stand foremost in competitive exami- 
nations is however to disregard a great fact in the history of 
the human mind ; it is to fall into that most fatal error of 
setting up one Procrustean standard for all intellects. Now 
who can fail to observe that there are wide differences in the 
rate of development of different minds? Some men attain 
their full powers, or at least they seem never to improve upon 
what they had reached, at a very early age. There is, as Bacon 
expres it, “‘an over-early ripeness in years which fadeth 
betimes.” To use Quintilian’s simile, they grow yellow with 
empty ears before the harvest time has come. Other minds, 

wing more slowly, are gaining strength with time, and, with 
the habit of self-reliance and independent research, miss their 
mark in the premature contests of youth, but shine the more 
brilliantly and the more prominently when a new test of ex- 
cellence is applied—namely, the capacity of doing honest work 
that shall profit mankind. Competition favours precocity, or 
rather it favours those attributes which more especially belong 
to adolescence, and which, therefore, mark a stage of imperfect 
mental development. Memory is one of these attributes, and 
this natural gift is not only carefully exercised, but various 
technical tricks are resorted to in order to reproduce patly at 
the examination tables what is likely to be wanted. Pro- 
minent t the of aiding or supplementing memory 
is the habit of taking full notes of lectures, which I do not re- 
gard as necessary to success. Surveying the careers of some 
of my old companions, I see that some who took but few notes 
have become distinguished men of robust intellect ; and, on 
the other hand, I see others whose note-books would form a 
library, who have settled down into the most humdrum routine 
—very types of mediocrity. I therefore conclude that a man 
of many notes will not necessarily make a man of note. 

What is the great end of education? It is not simply to 
heap up the greatest amount of knowledge in the mind. The 
aim should rather be to discipline the intellect, to give preci- 
sion and quickness to the faculties of perception and observa- 
tion, to strengthen the power of reasoning and comparing, so 
as to form just and — conclusions upon the cases and pro- 
blems that arise in daily practice. ‘‘J’aime mieux,” said 
Montaigne, ‘‘forger mon Ame, que la meubler.” Now this 
end is not attained, I think, by trusting to’ note-books. The 
art of writing and the invention of printing have even been 
bo sag by some to have done doubtful service in strengthen- 
ing the human intellect, however vast may be their influence 
in extending and diffusing knowledge. Plato said that with- 
out this delusive aid of alphabetical writing, ‘‘men would 
have been compelled to exercise the understanding and the 
memory, and by deep meditation to make truth thoroughly 
their own. Now, on the contrary, much knowledge is traced 
on paper, but little is engraved in the soul.” Quintilian, too, 
said, ‘‘ Memoriz plerumque inheret fidelius, quod nulla scri- 
bendi securitate laxatur.” And I may enforce this argument 
by quoting the opinion of one honoured alike amongst women 
and amongst men, and d ing of special honour in this 
hospital. orence Nightingale says, ‘‘If you find it help 
you to take notes, by all means do so; I think it more often 
tames than strengthens the memory and observation.” What 
I have said of note-taking does not apply to recording facts 
and observations. There is no better means of training the 
mind to the habit of orderly observation and precision in 
judgment than the methodical practice of taking notes of 
eases of sickness. The power of taking a case correctly, 
seizing the important points, and avoiding that prolixity and 
repetition which render subsequent study of the history tedious 
and repulsive is invaluable to the student and to the practical 
physician. Each well-recorded case has its individual worth 
as an exercise and as a record of facts; and cases acquire an 
interest and impart instruction which cannot be limited when 
their number affords the materials for comparison, for 
drawing general conclusions. The question as to the best 
mode of learning suggests the cognate question as to the best 
method of teaching. principal methods are in and 
come to some extent into competition. There is the simple 
method of giving no formal instruction, but of so ordering 
the work in the hospital, in the laboratory, and the dissecting- 
rooms, of providing museums and libraries, as to afford the 
student the means of study, and leaving him very much to his 
own devices in turning his opportunities to account. Now for 








@ young man of vigorous intellect, of resolute industry and 
self-reliance, this — or laissez-faire method of teaching 
offers very great advan‘ It calls forth in the highest 
degree the habit of original inquiry, and since that knowledge 
which a man acquires by earnest labour by himself becomes 
more a part of himself, it gives greater solidity and depth. 1 
am afraid, however, that the men who could be trusted to 
self-tuition altogether are few, and that even the most capable 
would lose much valuable time, and expend much energy in 
unprofitable directions. At the same time, I am firmly con- 
vinced that no one will ever be worth much, either as a student 
or a practitioner, who expects to be taught all that he ought 
to learn, who is ever calling u Hercules, and who does not 
realise the truth that he must work for himself. 

The second method is that of oral instruction by a staff of 
lecturers. This method has been ised in almost all de- 
partments of learning from the earliest ages, a sufficient rea- 
son, perhaps, in the eyes of our modern reformers for con- 
demning it. It is argued that a man may as well read what 
the lecturer has to say as hear him read or say it. Now I 
freely admit that if the lecturer writes out and reads his lec- 
tures, trusting nothing to spontaneous exposition or to _ 
tical demonstration or illustration, he will probably fail to keep 
alive the attention of his class, and will certainly miss the 
great object of oral instruction. But this is not what is now 
understood by lectures. The demonstrative subjects, as che- 
mistry, botany, anatomy, physiology, operative medicine, sur- 
gery, and obstetrics, as distinguished from the purely dogmatic 

of medical education, can hardly be taught or learned 
efficiently without the aid of vivé-voce and manual demonstra- 
tion. ‘Those who decry lectures are blind to one of the most 
prolific sources of the increase of knowledge. The lecturer 
who recognises the full obligation he has undertaken, has to 
prepare the subject-matter of every lecture ; he has to collect 
and weigh the latest labours of others, and is thus constantly 
stimulated to add to the fulness and correctness of the science he 
has to illustrate by original investigations of his own, The 
earnest lecturer will always be in advance of the latest book ; 
he can hardly stand still ; and he who is animated with the 
fire of fresh discovery, who is glowing with the consciousness 
of new ideas, cannot fail to quicken his hearers with a sympa- 
thetic spark. The lecturer, moreover, has the means of ex- 
plaining his subject with a copiousness and variety of ilJustra- 
tion, and of helping individual men over a stumbling-block, 
which books cannot possibly possess. ‘Books do much,” 
says Mrs. Shelley, ‘‘but the living intercourse is the vital 
heat.” There is in extempore demonstration an impulse to the 
flow of thought, to the sudden su ions of novel truth ; 
gleams of light are thrown off from the kindled imagination, 
which, as the electric spark flashed upon a whirling disc of 
imitive colours enables one to separate the illusory compound 
into its elements, enable the speaker to catch instantaneou 
the solving differences and relations of facts and ideas, w! 
might never come to him under the less fervent magnetism of 
the closet. 

Thirdly, there is what is called the tutorial method of 
instruction. The common sense of mankind has, I think, not 
unjustly sti ised this method by attaching to it the con- 

ding.” e tutor is to 
: op. was to the sie oe 
waggoner. He is expected to do work, to supply con- 
ealoutal tintanes of the teaching of others, so prepared and 
sweetened as to be at once palatable and easily digested. Wha’ 
is so imbibed is notoriously of little permanent worth, — 
Hand faci! envoy rin art 
au viam * usque 
Movit ogres, en acuens mortalia i: oe 
And the tutor on his part scarcely attempts to teach anything 
original ; he teaches at second-hand; and his pupils, ; 
rote, are fortunate if they can make their parrot cries 
i ith passable congruity with the questions put at the 
examin 


ing table. 
I on ak: however, that dependence u 
desirable mode of teaching, is increasing; 
the cause in the increasing stringency and extent of the sub- 
jects of examination. I believe the examinations of some of 
our licensing bodies are now strained to the hi; 
tension, and that, by excessive multiplication of subjects and 
severity of examination, the object sought to be attained is in 
danger of being defeated. The re put upon men at 
examinations is so great that they are almost compelled 
strain every nerve to acquire that which wi 

is 


temptuous words ‘‘ coaching and 
the slow or idle student w 
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neglected for the sake of cramming the memory with book 
learning. Every means is ex to pack as much matter 
in a small time as the student's + pm bear, treatin i his 
skull as the traveller treats an extensi teau. I am 
sure we have all seen men of sterling stuff, of excellent judg- 
ment, infinitely more worthy of being trusted with the care of 
life and limb than those over-stuffed and ready-to-burst recep- 
tacles of scholastic lore, cut a comparatively indifferent figure 
before the examining boards. In the long run, of course, the 
man of ready skill will assert his superiority ; but he has not 
been started fairly. These are some of the reflections which 
my position here to-day suggests to me. They are trite 
enough, I very well know. ‘They are at any rate the conclu- 
sions drawn from experience and an impartial judgment. I 
could have wished to say more upon the relations that medical 
bears to general education. Those relations are more intimate 
than is t at first sight. I believe that it is mainly 
h influence of a medical education, represented by 

the University of London, that the natural sciences have at 
last found a home in Oxford and Cambridge, and that thus 
the circle of F angen and useful knowledge has been completed. 
But whilst the natural sciences can be with great advantage 
studied up to a certain point at Oxford and Cambridge, —good 
teachers, museums, and books will do much,—the great col- 
lege, the great university, that gives the informing purpose, 
and bri into one supreme focus the light of acience, 
tine it to the alleviation of oe eg of man, — 
hospi A t hospital, if rightly used, is even more than 
a great school of natural ais. it affords boundless subjects 
for observation, reflection, and the exercise of all Christian 


supported not by State taxes, or by forced contributions from 
the sick who come for relief, but by the free gifts of charity, a 
le to my mind one of the grandest that humanity can 

Not only do science and Se here an in- 
dissoluble union, gathering strength by union, each giving 
to each illimi increase of power to do good, but they 
around them many of the best social and political 


also 

virtues of the land. All classes meet here on common ground, 
all here recognise their subjection to the common lot of 
humanity, all unite to bear one another’s burdens. 


A great hospital is, besides, an epitome of our political life. 
It is an administration independent of the government of the 
State. It is a standing declaration that political freedom is 
the sister of Christian charity and of science. These virtues, 

ly allied in their essence and in their action in this great 

ital, will, we hope, before another year 
hoes 4h Dip neni alte in ; ’ The 

t. Thomas’s is a part, and no insignificant part, of the his- 
tory of the illustrious reign of Queen Victoria. Strangers 
have said that London was poor in public monuments. I think 
we may point with pride to a concentration of public monu- 

Saijeed | and, I ws beck eyes Gan Gh Gbeye of Oe 

; if we look u em wi eye of the 
philanthropist, end segend Ghee eb dye af tho virtues that 
make a nation great, where shall we find their rivals? All 
human things must decay ; but the virtues that dignify human 
nature will, we trust, endure. Let us indulge the hope that 
the prophesied New Zealander may many centuries hence take 
his stand upon the unbroken footway of the magnificent 

idge which spans the glorious river on whose ebb and flow 
trade is borne, and gaze on the one hand upon ee 
cathedral dedicated to our free religion, upon the splendid pile 
marks our free political life; and, on the other hand, 
that noble hospital which is destined to carry on the 

red work of free charity and free science. 
New Zealander, let us hope, will never look upon the 
of Vestminster Abbey, of the British Parliament, or of 

. Thomas’s Hospital. Religion, charity, and science, and 
freedom which ws and vivifies all, shall never die. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
PROFESSOR ERICHSEN’S INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 


Mr. Ericusen commenced by expressing the pleasure 
which he felt at the renewal of the ties which bound them 
together as professor and pupil, and at the formation of fresh 
acquaintances among those who came together on that occa- 
sion for the first time—acquaint which, he knew by past 
experience, would in many instances culminate in sincere and 
lasting friendship. It was a pleasure, however, not unmixed 








with pain. ‘‘ Each new session,” he remarked, ‘‘ constitutes 
one of those sharply-defined epochs in life which serve as 
milestones by the way to mark the passage of the fleeting years, 
and each reminds us of the many men who have met thus, 
ear after year, determined to carve out for themselves a 
fooen and a useful future, and of whom so many have failed 
; some prematurely removed from the scene 
by an untimely death ; others, with health 
broken and hopes shattered, destined to the disappointments 
and vexations of a long and unsuccessful struggle. To the 
pupil, however, the commencement of the first session is an 
occasion of unmixed interest, for it is his initiation into . 4 
fession which is to become the occupation of his future life ; 
it is the portal to that future which he paints to himself in 
be pave | colours, and which is gilded by all the hopefulness 
youth. 

Mr. Erichsen then glanced at a question which, he said, 
is presented to all at the commencement of their student life, 
whether medicine is to be regarded and studied as an art or 
asascience. It would, he considered, fall completely under 
the definition of a science which Johnson gives— ‘‘ a certainty 
grounded on demonstrations, or an art attained by precepta 
and built on principles.” Human anatomy, on which are 
based the rules according to which the surgeon shapes his 
operative procedures, is as certain as are the truths of astro- 
nomy and the precepts derived from it may be as je 
relied u; on. The rules for the operations of lithotomy 
for strangulated hernia, afford illustrations of this. Similarly, 
physiology, which stands in the same relation to the physician 
as anatomy does to the surgeon, is a matter of equal certainty, 
and affords an equally sure guidance in the diagnosis of 
disease. Of this the detection and discrimination of the 
various diseases of the bast by mp 4° Oy and the localisa- 
tion of disease to particular portions of the nervous oe, 
according to the symptoms, are striking illustrations. An 
not only are medicine and surgery based upon certain sciences, 
but they themselves constitute a science of disease scarcely 
less sure. The uniform course of some diseases such as the 
acute specifics, the relations between different diseased condi- 
tions—the structure of tumours, for instance,— are all matters 
of as much certainty as the phenomena of digestion and the 
structure of an internal organ or of the skin itself. —— 
pathology bas, in its turn, thrown light upon many 

mena which physiology alone was quite unable to 
<a Such is the connexion of the third left frontal con- 
volution of the brain with the power of speech, which has 
been demonstrated by Trousseau, Broca, &c. The scientific 
nature of medicine is even more manifest when it is looked 
at in its relation to the laws of health. The conditions pro- 
ducing maay diseases, as cholera, surgical erysipelas, — 
&c., are so well known that those diseases may almost be pro- 
duced at will. 

In another department of medicine, however—that of the 
treatment and the progress of disease—we tread upon less 
certain ground. It is difficult to trace the laws, so varied and 
complex are the conditions surrounding and influencing them. 
It is here that individual skil] and powers of observation are 
of such inestimable value. The art of medicine, however, 
need not be wholly empirical. Enough that is certain is 
known to furnish a sure groundwork for a scientific practice, 
dependent on principles and based on precepts. But too often 
we find ourselves in the region of uncertainty, both as to the 
course which a disease will run — the effect of remedies 
upon it. Here we find the greatest difference in opinion among 
medical men ; some rejecting drugs altogether eae auuaiing to 
the powers of nature alone. But the methods of treatment 
that have been handed down to us should be neither accepted 
with blind faith nor rejected with equally unscientific incre- 
dulity ; the uncertainty which still envelopes 
must be taken as an indication, not of the unscientific nature 
of medicine, but of the inherent difficulties of the subject, 
and of the difficulty of deducing general laws from the mass 
of facts which lie in apparent disorder. 

The art and practice of medicine, Mr. Erichsen went on to 
say, may be regarded as founded on a tripod—of science, ob- 
servation or experience, and individual skill. The value of 
science, as a foundation for ical medicine, has received a 
recent illustration in the ela ion of the antiseptic method 
of treating wounds devised by Professor Lister. The second 
leg of the tripod, i ds not only the re- 

el by the jodgmen puien of ctourettion, 

' the j t. he compari ol i 
especially when reduced to the statistical form, is a means for 
the determination of facts with absolute and mathematical 


to reach the goal 
of their activity 
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certainty. Much hasthus been done in ascertaining the causes 
of disease, and it is in this way, if in'avy, that the real value 
< cara ion de ascertained. Individual skill, the third 
0! is highly prized, and with justice, by both 
te public and the pan anf but at the same time too much 
t be attached to the simple possession of it. 
should not be confounded with the inventor ; 
owever skilful, who merely applies rules, with the 
who has devised them. 
this itewill be seen that medicine is neither a pure 
science nor a simple art, but the art can only be safely prac- 
tised when its foundations are laid deep in the science of 
biology, which underlies the whole structure of the Zésculapian 
edifice. The student should endeavour to be neither wholly 
scientific nor wholly practical, but should combine the two 
ite elements of science and of art, of learning 
and of e of thought and of action, ever remembering 
the advice of Bacon,—‘‘ They be the best physicians who, 
being lea incline to the traditions of experience, or, being 
e ies, i to the methods of learning.” 
_ The oe then glanced at the different methods of learn- 
by and lectures, in which were epitomised a know- 
1 the result of the labours of tions—which the 
t could not possibly gain afresh for himself. They were 
pe ira “ak - . in their studies, and not to devote 
themselves exclusively to any one department. They 
were to themselves less about what they did not 
know than about what they did know. 
Tn conclusion he urged strongly upon his hearers the im- 
of ¢ work and the recording of cases, as an 
to whieh he mended them to cultivate especially the 
of Shorthand and of drawing. The latter was 
ially im fixing details in the memory, while by 
—an art easily ed and valuable in numerous 
to the medical student—they were enabled to record 
observations as rapidly as they be made. 


WESPMINSTER. HOSPITAL. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE BY MR. FRANCIS MASON. 
On'the great-stage of the world, whatever may be our call- 


Whether we be 


professional pursuits, or whether we be 
employed in the more luerative work of commerce, we all 
i msour little sphere of usefulness ; and just 
make the mountain, moments make the year, 
"ge the strength, the industry—nay, the wel- 
who ae a, depend on the manner in 
individual plays his part in the drama of every-day 
.1..Such meetings as this are not without their advan 


» ** Verily, L have 
im mgood cause, and I have endeavoured todo my 


manfully. 
Tioomay et miedicime commends itself. We are told that 


there are tive great intellectual professions relating to the 
necessities of life: the soldi defend it ; 








The nature of our education affords the exercise: of. the 

highest faculties of the mind. 
“The fower, the tree, the birds, the ranging brook, 
Are ali to us material for thought.” 

It is impossible to study anatomy, physiolegy, or chemistry— 
those subjects on which we build our superstructure—without 
being deeply impressed with the infiuite wiedom of Divine 

wer. In reading the volume of nature we are animated by 
a passionate yearning for increased research in exact propor 
tion as our ideas become more developed, our tastes more ele- 
vated, and ourintellects more refined. Again, if we view the 
beautiful symmetry and variety of nature's forms, the grace 
and regularity of her designs, our minds must be led to purer 
notions and happier thoughts. 

As our reading ises an endless variety of subjects, it 
is no matter of surprise that from time immemorial medicine 
should have been studied for its own sake by those possessing 
the keenest reasoning powers ; bat when it is. cultivated for 
the sake of aiding others, it is like the quality of merey— 

“It is twice bless’d, 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.” 
In the pursuit-of a profession which has for its object such 
lofty and beneficent aims—the cure of disease, the relief of 
suffering, the keeping the body in health—it is no wonder that 
— good physician should be taken as the highest type of 
manity. 

Further, if we regard the worldly emolument to be derived 
from the practice of our profession, we have, even on this 
score, not. much reason to complain. Were we all to attain 
great. wealth, high station, or enormous influence, our 
emulation would be quickly dispelled, and our motives for 
acquiring superior skill speedily crushed. Such honours are 
but to the few. Yet the prizesare open to all; and just as 
the race is to the swift, and the battle to the strong, so he who 
arms himself with perseverance, selt-reliance, and endurance 
will be the first to reach the winning post. We may all, how- 
ever, expect a modest competency ; but we acquire a far richer 
reward, which gold cannot purchase—the heartfelt gratitude 
and thanks of suffering humanity, as well as the intense satis- 
faction we ourselves derive from pursuing a vocation whose 
object is at once sacred, unselfish, i 

is it ing that science has discovered an t which. 
produces complete tem insensibility, so that the. 
is enabled to perform most trivial as well as the most for- 
midable operations with absolute painlessness? Is it.nothing 
that we have entrusted to our keeping the power of Tz 5 | 
sight to the blind, and of making the lame to walk? Is it. 

ing that when a child is suffering from impending suffoca- 

i indeed the last spark of life has well.nigh fled, we 
art can snatch the child from the very jaws of death? 
for us to know that when a patient is bleeding 
dangerously, we have committed to our care the 
ing that bwmorr ? Is it nothing, 

tice our skill, properly applicd,. often 
rom one of utter grief and desolation to 
joy and gladness? Is all this nothing? Then. 
ing; art is nothing, and our pectin is 
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medical officers, gs : 

and the celebrated Dr. Mead, he quoted the lines of 
the poet Pope, — 

“ Weak tho’ I am im limb and short of sight, 

Far from a lynx, and not a giant quite, 

I'd do what Mead and Cheselden advise 

To keep these limbs, and to pre-erve these eyes; ” 
and said it would beseant justice to the memory of those 
since passed away were he not to say that they were men 
the most cultivated intellect, of noble character, and of ‘ect 
integrity. Such men, he said, were bri iwe 
may admire and imitate; for their memory—the best emblem 
of what is good and true—blessoms in the dust, and lives 
amongst us for evermore. 

At first the student will no doubt be somewhat disheartened 
at the immense amount of work before him ; but let him be: 
of good cheer. Nothing is easy but what was at. first difficult, . 
By earnest, undivided attention all the obstacles that. impede: 
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his ness will fade and vanish as surely as the sun rising 
m eS cooties chases away the darkness of night. 

In attending the lectures in accordance with the regulations 
of the examining boards there are two ial advantages. In 
the first place much valuable information may be acquired ; 
and, secondly, by regular attention’ are inculcated habits 
of self-discipline, punctuality, method, and exactness—in short, 
we ear qualities tial to , not ouly in our pro- 

ion, but in every other walk of life. 

The lecturer then spoke of note-taking as being most valu- 
alle in the form of short memoranda. He said there is 
nothing that conduces more to accuracy of observation and 
clearness of perception than the plan of committing our ideas 
to writing ; for 

“Sounds which address the ear are lost, and die 

Tu ove -bort hour, whilst that which strikes the eye 

Lives long upon the misd.” 
‘The instruction, however, that we give here (continued the 
lecturer) is to be regarded as a means to an end—namely, that 
of qualifying the pupil to practise his profession. We do not 
pretend to teach him all he is required to know, but we pride 
ourselves on teaching him how to learn for himself. We put 
before bim the scattered threads of knowl , and leave him 
to weave them into a new and substantial fabric. 

In hospital practice the student will find that aJl his senses 
will, at various times, be called into action: the sense of 
touch, the sense of siyht—that great gateway of the mind,—the 
sense of hearing, the sense of sme!!, and sometimes the sense of 
taste. Whilst he should never neglect to visit the wards, iet 
him. not think lightly of the out-patient department. Let him 
“*he wise in small things, and ponder well the of the 
little.’ He must cultivate the power of sustained thought ; 
and if he wish to overcome any difficulties he must apply his 
mind intensely to the subject, remembering the old rhyme— 

“ Tender-handed tou h the nettle, 
It will sting you for your pains ; 
Grasp i: live a man of metile, 
and it soft as silk remains.” 


important element in the acquisition of 











‘half of my colleagnes, as well as 
_ as we hope to play ours, 
ithfully, so that whilst we are 
royal law of Scripture, which directs us to do 
we would have them do unto us, we may 
‘boundless resources our noble 
Abrough nature.wp to nature's God.” 





- Sumgueal ‘Bees 


OPENING OF THE WINTER SESSION 


oF 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM, 
Oocr. ler, 1868. 
By LORD LYTTELTON. 


GENTLEMEN,—I am bound not to yield to the temptation ‘to 
dwell, on such an occasion as this, on any merely personal 
matters. And yet it might, perhaps, be more excusable than 
it sometimes is, if I were todose. For about sixteen years 
I was connected with the manegement of this College, fer 
much the greater part of it as its Principal. During that time 
its fortunes were strange and eventful. I became intimately 
acquainted in the course of it with some of the most remark- 
able men | have ever known; and if the garrulous gossipof 
recollection were what you are assembled to listen to, | might 

draw on such a fund with results more entertaining 
than profitable or edifying. 

But this is not my business. I will not dwell.en the cireum- 
stances in which I left the College in 1856; om the conditions 
which seemed to me to need fulfilment before | eould rejoin 
the College ; on the compliance, necessarily Jong delayed, with 
those conditions ; or on my own feelings om re-entering those 


twelve years, as well as of its actual conditien and prospects ; 
but this I can do but very imperfeetly, for I have not bern 
able to obtain a sight of the reeords of the imstitution dane, 
the whole of that time. 

One statement I cannot but make, and 
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withdrawals of resignations, long-continued abeyance of 
offices, discords, anomalies, inchoate lawsuits, arbitrations 
attempted and ending in nothing, imminent insolvencies, and 
ot form of confusion. In the general administration the 
public had ceased to feel confidence. Nor do I know that that 
confidence has yet revived ; for confidence is a plant of slow 
growth, as has been said, and not easily reproduced when 
withered. But though the number of students was not always 
kept up, and though the internal condition of the College can- 
not have been wholly unaffected, still it is but the truth to 
say that through all these troubles the substantial work of the 
College in the care and teaching of the students went on and 

red. I believe the College never failed to obtain the 
services of able and conscientious men, whether of the medical, 
the clerical, or the tutorial professions, to be in personal con- 
tact with the young men: and after all, the living men are 
the essential point ; not laws, nor endowments, nor buildings, 
nor minute-books. The unerring test is the condition of that 
sensitive plant, the confidence of parents ; they would never 
have continued to entrust their sons to you here, had you not 
in the main deserved it. It pam me of the financial 
troubles which befel one, indeed more than one, of our great 
modern schools some years ago, and which were of the most 
serious kind; but the actual school work remained unchanged, 
and the boys continued their studies and their sports in un- 
diminished number and unconscious indifference, as the fishes 
gambol about the bottom of the sea whatever storms may be 
on the surface, 

To this, the personal and human work of the College, I 
shall recur eee | At present I cannot but indulge a 
littie imagination, su myself a stranger unacquainted 
with the place, and ask, What is this College? Is it a medical 
College? But then what mean these theological persons, 
these embryo clerics, whom I see about? What is this Arts 
department? If you have these, why have you not more? 
We know the reply: we are the fragment of a larger enter- 
prise—the survivors of a partial shipwreck. I remember the 
time when we taught, or said we would teach, law, and engineer- 
ing, and architecture. I believe we would have undertaken to 
teach anything. So thought the frog when it would rival the 
ox; so did a College which dreamed of being a University. 
Why did it so dream? Well, for myself, I must say that I 
rather acquiesced than urged it on. But in those remote days 
I was an enthusiastic young man; so, I suppose, was Mr. 
Cox ; so, undoubtedly, was my excellent old friend Mr. Chan- 
cellor Law, for so he is still, as Iam well assured. He may be 
what we call old, but youthful in mind he will ever be—a sort 
of mental ‘‘ Bacchus ever young.” We attempted to lead where 
we should have fullowed : to force a public demand which ex- 
isted not. And here is the answer to the question above. I 
said we are survivors; but we are not casual survivors. That 
which floats is that which is buoyant—which is borne up from 
beneath. That which exists here is that, as I believe, which 
the public wants. The theological department has been ap- 

ved by experience, and gives an opening which, though not 
Largely needed, is sometimes needed, and supplies a real want 
in the English Church. The culture in Arts is, on the intel- 
lectual side, the performance of the original and essentia) pur- 
pn «t the College as res its medical students, which we 

ieved to be one urgently called for. Like so many of our 
institutions, I am not concerned to defend the present consti- 
tution and character of the College on any theoretic ground. 
I believe it offers to supply a practical oeaele and if ever 
that demand should extend to further objects, there is nothing 
in our position or circumstances here which need prevent our 
meeting that demand. 

I do not pause to explain or to justify the present system 
under which the government of the College is constituted. 
It has been but recently set on foot. Most of you know well 
the toilsome diligence with which it was elaborated and carried 
through the different tribunals concerned with it; you know 
the eminent character of many of your chief townspeople, 
who, as I have myself seen, are willing to give freely of their 
time, thoughts, and means to the affairs of the College. I bave 
no doubt the renewed experiment will have a fair trial, and I 
have confidence that it will bear that trial successfully. One 
detail only I will notice. I much rejoice in the easy accom- 
plishment, when once fairly set about, of that which had so 
often been thought of, the amalgamation of this College with 
Sydenbam College. A medical college no doubt it is in its 
leading character, and will probably ever continue to be. 
Now, on the subject of the direct training and instruction 
of ical students as such, and on the general question of 
the condition and the need of the medical or the surgical 








Faculty in this punter. & have no knowledge and have no ob- 


servations to offer. time to time, indeed, as I presume 
is the case with many others, 1 happen to come across indica- 
tions that in the indigent of some active-minded members of 
those professions there are imperfections in their condi- 
tion, and large measures of improvement are called for. ‘sy 
lately I received a paper from a gentleman, I believe of muc 

distinction, and of whom, ly at this time and in this 
place, we should speak with due respect, for he is president: of 
one of the sections of the Social Science Association. The 
paper, which I have here, was submitted seme months ago, 
with what result I do not know, to the Government by a 
joint deputation from the Medical and Social Science Associa- 
tions. It deals with what is therein termed State Medicine, 
which appears to mean the public exercise of the business of 
physicians and surgeons in connexion with Government de- 
partments and organised bodies of all sorts, as distinguished 
from private practice among families and individuals. Under 
eighteen heads Dr. Rumsey enumerates the various functions 
of this kind which are now ormed. Under nine further 
heads he classifies similar functions which are not performed, 
but which ought to be so, and he then proceeds as follows...... 

It must be admitted that these allegations, coming so long 
after a Medical Council has been established by Act of Parlia- 
ment for the very purpose, as I apprehend, of watching over 
and promoting these very objects among others, are rather 
startling. I trust that there are no corresponding shortcomings 
as relates to the other branch of the question, the private prac- 
tice of the profession. For myself, though I cannot say that 
I have always entire faith in what the doctors say, I have the 
utmost confidence in what they do, and sbould feel much un- 
easiness if required to believe that the system on which 
are empowered and accredited to act was a seriously faulty 
one. 

But though on the question of medical education in its pro- 
fessional aspect I have nothing of my own which [ could pre- 
sume to offer to such an audience as this, it bas occurred to me 
that lately, as a member of the Schools Inquiry Commission, J 
have been called on to hear evidence bearing on this question 
from some men of the highest eminence in the profession. I 
say ‘‘ bearing on this question ” because medical or other 
fessional education was not our proper province, and we asked 
for the assistance of our medical witnesses with a view to elu- 
cidate the general educational condition of the middle class. 
But in doing so they could not but incidentally throw much 
light - the parti branch of that condition which concerns 
us to-day. 

Our vivesoms were only three in number, but I need not 
tell you that for authority they cannot be surpassed ; they 
were Mr. Paget, Dr. Gull, and Dr. H. Acland, It is not likely 
that ~~ pov ny go the Fn epee of seeing pe = 
dence, a cannot Letter occupy of m 
than in aes ao rather considerable ~ALere from %, and 
commending them to the attentive consideration of the autho- 
rities of the College. It will need, I think, hardly any ob- 
servations of mine in the way of addition or explanation. 

* * 


© * > . 

Now what I have read relates mainly to the intellectual and 
instructional view of the question of medical students’ edu- 
cation. It was not chiefly with this in my mind that about 
thirty years ago I (and I should expect to find others who 
would say the same) first took an interest in this School—as it 
was then called—of Medicine and Surgery. It was from a con- 
sideration of the im ce of setting an example here, which 
we might hope would in future oo be largely followed else- 
where, of the practicability and advantage of an institution 
where medical students might receive in full measure the 
humane, the moral, the disciplinary, the social, the religious 
benefits of the ancient system of English collegiate education, 
that we joined so hopefully in the work. It was from a sense 
that, while needing them as much as any or more, those stu- 
dents were as omens - any st a4 more 80, in 
these important respects. I well remember, in very ear 
days, pa in the presence of the venerable br Edward 
Johnstone, then our first Principal, an injurious—nay, I — 
say a ribald proverb, I believe of the middle ages: ‘“‘ 
medici, duo athei.” I remember the indignation with which 
the venerable man repelled the imputation. But I also re- 
member his acquiescence in what I ventured to suggest—that 
unless there were some tendency, according to the evil of our 
patare, in medical studies to realise that proverb, much of the 
ground of the necessity which we believed to exist for such 
institutions as this must be abandoned. Nor should we wonder 
too much at the existence of such a tendency. We know too 
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well the perverseness which has often led men of the highest 
ability and the deepest acquaintance with the works of the 
Creator, away from the Creator to the cold regions of mate- 
rialism and abnegation of revealed truth. e know such 
cases as those of Laplace and Buffon, And we thought, 
changes the progress of science would involve—nay, 
whatever new light may be thrown even on moral truth and 
igi doctrine, their broad and ancient foundations at 
least,—the principles of the philosopher and of the Heavenly 
Teacher—the principles of the ethics of Aristotle and the 
of Christ—were not now to be sought for, but to be a 

ied. And we held that for these young men, as for others, 
application was in the collegiate life—the orderly discipline, 
the stated hours, the friendly association with 
with equals, the (os, the religio loci, the social atmosphere, 
the frequent and united worship, the consecrated chapel. We 
looked, in so far as we might succeed, for our full return in 

the blessings of parents the approval of families. 

For if on great principles, this human and divine sub- 
stratum to all instruction and al] education, whatever be its 
special destination, be of moment in any class of life—of 
moment to the members of that class, of no less moment to 
seciety,—surely it is so pre-eminently to the medical class. 
Where are the men for whom we should more fervently wish, 
than for them, a lofty tone of character, a sense of the dignity 
and gravity of their mission, a pious and consistent walk, a 
= of large observation, a sobriety of judgment, a knowledge 

things new and old, and all those many more qualities which 


we believe are fostered by a sound and Christian education? | 
For one, I cannot express more strongly than I feel, the social | 
importance of a high standard of character as well as attain- | 


ment being set and maintained for the medical profession. 
** Honour a physician,” says the wisdom of the son of Sirach 
in that book which, though we do not reckon it among our in- 
spired books, assuredly falls not far short of them in its com- 
bination of admirable plain sense with spiritual insight, the 
Book of Ecclesiasticus (xxxviii., 1}—‘‘ Honour a physician 
with the honour due unto him for the use which ye may have 
of him, for the Lord hath created him.” True was the in- 
stinct, even if ed too far, which in old times set apart the 
science of medicine as something specially superhuman and 
heavenly. ‘‘ Blessed art of h 
when in worthy hands, ‘‘once again divine!” Surely it - 
takes of the value and sacredness, as it has been called, of the 
subject with which it deals— the value and sacredness of 
human suffering—‘‘a token,” in the solemn words of the 
writer I am quoting*—‘‘a token of God’s presence, a form of 
His countenance.” Nor has there been found, ps, for 
Him, the benefactor above all benefactors of the human race, 
a worthier or more endearing appellation than this, the 
Physician of Souls. 
ew indeed there are who, such is our condition here, pass 
through life without frequent intercourse with the family 
surgeon or physician. Even of these we may say nearly the 
same as of others. But as to those others, the vast majority 
of us, in our hours of anxiety or of agony, for ourselves and 
still more for others,——in the slow-wasting consumption ; in the 
ungoverned delirium ; in the unrest and sleeplessness of pain ; 
in the crisis of hope and of fear, the verge of maternity; in the 
sudden and perilous accident, turning in a second the placidity 
of age and the merriment of childhood into the tumult of tre- 
pidation and the h ess of suspense ; in that trial of 
which none will make light but those who know it not, cause- 
less nervous or mental depression,—in these, so many 
more I could name, who is it for whose approaching footstep 
we so long, on whose every word we so depend, hoping when he 
bids us hope, despairing when at length his hands hang down, 
when the resources of his craft are exhausted, and he too has 
to confess that he is but the secondary instrument in the 
pawer of the Unseen Disposer? Let not poor human nature be 
too hastily blamed, if at such seasons it may sometimes fail to 
hold with due firmness its sense of Who it is in whose hands 
really are the issues of life and of death, of sickness and of 
health, and lean too much on His delegated ministers. Who 
is there again, I ask, whom after and of such inter- 
course as this, we are more dis to take into the con- 
fidence of our daily life, to e the friend as well as the 
adviser, the witness and the of the joy of recovery as 
well as of the sorrow of suffering? Great indeed must often be 
the sympathetic grief of the practitioner, if he has a human 
ss ie Sree ee which SS Se 
ieving, or only sli relieving it; but great must 
often be his anette Joy when his efforts are blessed with 
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superiors and | 


ing,” says Mr. Carlyle of it 








| 
| 





full success,—the joy of simple sympathy crowned with the 
consciousness that, in the hands of Providence, the returning 
happiness which he sees is due to his own skill, and is the 
reward of his early and laborious culture. 

So deeming and so hoping, I return with satisfaction to a 
share in the administration of this College, and commend its 
welfare to the good wishes and exertions of the inhabitants of 
this town and neighbourhood. 
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Tue case about to be recorded is not only an important one in 
a scientific point of view, on account of its being a marked ex- 
ample of a comparatively rare form of disease, but it has also an 
additional though melancholy interest attached to it, in conse- 
quence of its having occurred in the person of the eldest son of a 
member of our own profession. It need scarcely be added that 
it is with the full concurrence of the family that the case is 
brought under the notice of the profession. 

The particulars of the attack, together with some remarks 
upon it, were written out immediately after my visit to the un- 
fortunate sufferer. They are headed :—“ Acute Progressive 


| Paralysis” —a title which, in my opinion, admirably expresses, 


in general terms, the nature of the affection under wiich the 
patient laboured,—much better indeed than the word ‘‘ Myelitis”’ 
would have done—a term which is so often made to include all 
forms of softening of the spinal cord, quite irrespective of the 
morbid anatomy. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, March 18, 186—, I was hastily 
called to the son of Dr, W———-, and found Messrs. Newton and 


| Jakins in attendance. The patient, a well-developed, strongly 


built youth, of seventeen years of age, appeared to have been 
quite well until a month previously, when he began to feel 
a slight aching in the limbs—thougit it was nothing very par- 
ticular, only a little cold, until Sunday, the 12th instant, w 

he first experienced a numbness in the legs and a slight stiffness 
in the back of his neck. Still thinking it an ordinary cold, he, 
by the advice of his aunt, rubbed his neck with liniment before 

ing to bed. 

On the following day, that is to say Monday the 13th, he got 
up, dressed himself, and went as usual to office.* During the 
course of the day he observed for the first time that he hada 
trifling difficulty in walking. This was five days before I saw 
him. 


On the morning succeeding, Tuesday the 14th, the difficulty 
in walking had increased, and he found that he dragged his limbs 
slightly. He was still, however, able to go to office, but in a few 
hours afterwards, while sitting on a high stool in the office, he 

to feel as if he were paralysed, and beceme so bad that he 
had to be taken home ina cab. On his arrival at home he could 
not manage to walk up-stairs ; but once up and in bis bed-room 
he stood and undressed himself and went to be!. The next 
day he felt somewhat better, but on the next again, it was 
thought advisable to have medical advice, and accordingly 
Mr. Jakins, of Osnaburgh-street, was sent for, When Mr. 
Jakins first saw him on Thursday the 16th (two days before his 
death), the pulse was 66, the tongue furred, and the pupils 
dilated. He complained of no pain, only that his legs were 
paralysed. The bowels were sluggish but not particularly so, 
and he made water naturally. One thing that special y attracted 
Mr. Jakins’ attention, was a peculiar expression which passed 





* He had only a few weeks previously come up from the country, and 
entered as a junior clerk in an insuraace office. 
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over the patient's face while talking—a sort of vacant laugh, as 
‘if. the muscles of the face were slightly affected ; it was very 
transient, vanishing in a few seconds, and did not again reap- 
pear. was then no difficulty in speaking, but the patient 
complained that much speaking made his tongue tired. He had 
no difficulty in swallowing. Mr. Jakins prescribed 1-30th of a 
grain of strychnine every four hours. At his next visit, Friday 


seemed worse. 

Next morning, Saturday the 18th, the unfavourable symptoms 
had ail become exaggerated. The pulse had risen to 90—swal- 
lowing was difficult, the patient complained that he felt uncom- 
fortable lying in bed, and preferred sitting in an easy chair. He 
could rot bear to have his legs elevated even to the level of the 
trunk. 

Mr. Jakins now sought the co-operation of Mr. Newton, 
of ‘Wimpole-street, and between three and four o'clock of the 
same afternoon I was requested to join them in consultation. 

On entering the sick chamber I found ‘the patient in bed, 
lying on the left side with the lower extremities completely para- 
lysed, the upper partially so. He could still move his right arm, 
but had not sufficient power to squeeze my hand. His intelli- 
gence wus perfect. He complained of no pain. 

The motor nerves of the limbs were alone affected, the sen- 
sory were all right, for be felt the slightest touch at any part of 
the paralysed tract. 

Respi ation was slow and laboured—each inspiration being 
made with evident, effort. The pulse was 120. The tongue 
furred. The temperature felt natural to the hand. ‘There was 
no fever. He spoke quite distinctly, though slowly, as if he had 
a slight difficulty, not in selecting, but in articulating, his 
words. 

He complained that this morning he bad felt want of power in 
voiding freces, but had no loss of power over the bladder. He 
made water naturally ; thouyht that perhaps less straining than 
usual was required. The power of swallowing had been lost 
within the last few hours, but bis sense of taste remained still 
unimpaired. The paralysis of the whole motor nerve-system 
was gradually creeping upwards. 

It was melancholy to see this lad, who to look ‘at was the 
very picture of robust health, pertectly unconscious of bis danger. 
The entire absence of pain at this stage of the disease had lulled 
to-sleep his fears, and now on the very verge of eternity he was 
replying to our questions with a friendly smile. Often bas phy- 

iological knowledge stood the physician in good stead at the 


bedside, but never was its aid more useful than on this occasion, 


for a few leading physiological tions and one or two tests 
gave the clue to the whole clinical history of thease. The past, 
‘present, and future were indeed but too clearly revealed. For 
complete parilysis of the spinal motor-nerves, with their corre- 
' sensory branches unaffected—total absence of pain, 


experimental physiologst bu: familiar 
The only difference in the case before us and 
of animals expermented upon, being that while in the one 
inflammatory action and disintegration of nerve fibres are the 
cause of the symptoms, in the other the phenomena are due to 
the effect of poisun. Conia and woorara are the ‘toxic agents 
which act most powerfully in this way. More especially woorara, 
which produces the most perfect lysis of movement, without 
any corresponding loss of sensation, while it at the same time 
leaves, us in the case before us, the intellectual faculties unim- 
ired. Armed with this knowledge, it required no great power 
of divination to foretell that, notwithstanding the cheerfulness of 
the patient and apparent abseneeof all urgent symptoms, he bad 
at most but an Lour or two to live. This opinion was, of course, 
based upon a calculation made of the progressive march upwards 
of the disease along the motor-spinal tract since the morning. 
The physiolovical and clinical history of thecase will be more 
readily understood if I now recapitulatea few of the leading facts 
indicative of the progressive nature of the affection ; for although 
there were early indications of the anterior columns of the cord 
being insplicated througlout almost’their whole extent, the total 
annihilation of fanctiun as manifested by the paralysis was 
gradual and progressive. There was— 
ist. Tie paralysis of the lower limbs, showing ‘that the sacral 
pertion of the spinal cord was the part which -earliest became 
seriously affected. 
2nd. Succeeded the paralysis of the abdominal muscles, showing 
‘the implication of the lambar portion of the cord. 
8rd. Next followed the paralysis of the lower intercostal 
muscles, indicating the period when the disease had reached the 
dorsal region of the cord. 
4th. At the time of our consultation it was evident’that the 





annihilation of function had extended to nearly us farup as ‘the 
lower portion ofthe cervical region, for not ouly was there 

a. The partial paralysis of the upper extremities, showing the 
implication of the roots of the brachial nerves ; 

b. Great difficulty of breathing, partly from the act of expi- 


| ration being unassisted by the paralysed abdominal museles, and 
| parly from that of imspirativn ‘berg equally unaided by ‘the 
the 17th, the pulse was 70, and the patient’s general condition 


intercostals, especially the lower. Indeed, at thetime T ammow 
speaking of, the function of respiration seemed entirely ‘te 
depend upon voluntary effort, as-isted by the somewhat 

though still apparent, involurtary action of the diaphragm. ‘Bo 
much so, indeed, was this the case, that the patient's atterition 
could not be removed from ‘the respiratory function without 
causing an immediate inerease in his difficulty of breathing. 

5th. The difficulty in swa!lowing was on the increase, andthe 
patient's power of vocalization was gradually diminishing. 

Such being the then condition of the patient, it was impos- 
sible to shut one’s eyes to the fact that the poor lad bad ‘but two 
or at most three hours to live ; for, as is well known, as soon as 
the middle portion of the cervical region of the cord becomes 
gravely implicated, the phrenic nerves become paralysed, and 
suffocation is the inevitable result. The respiratory processcan- 
not be sustained by voluntary effort alone ; and even if it.coulé, 
the muscles of forced respiration would in their turn become 
paralysed, for those of the shoulders also receive their nerves 
from the cervical portion of the cord. 

On communicating the above views to the gentlemen -with 
whom IT was associated, they xt once concurred in ‘the opinion 
that not a mament was to be lost in telegraphing for Dr. W—— 
(who was unfortunately at some distance in the country), im orfler 
to give him the chance—although it was but a most forlorn one 
—of again seeing ‘his son alive. Our treatment was at the same 
time adapted to this end—not cure, but merely the prolongation 
of life. With this view, therefore, an enema, consisting of 
strong beef-tea, brandy, and the tincture of belladonna, was 
ordered to be administered. The belladonna was added from 
its suppesed specific effect im counteracting hyperemia of ‘the 
cord, by causing contraction of its capillary blootvessels. 

The strychnine mixture had been already discontinued by ‘Mr. 
Jakins, after the patient had taken twelve doses, that is tosay, a 
quantity of strychnine amounting in all to } of a graiu.* 

In saying that the patient would inevitably be suffocated as 
soon as the cervical region of the spinal cord became gravely 
implicated, in ce of suspension of all erie t= 
the word “ gravely” has been intentionally employed, Sd 
evicent that the entire motor tract, from the bottom to thertop 
of the spinal cord, was already more or less affected. ‘The want 
of power'the patient had in voiding the feces is proof of this; in 
as far as the lower portion of the cord is concerned, while ‘his 
difficu!ty in swallowing and impaired vocalization is equal pre@f 
of the uppermost portions being also implicated. Facts which 
are the more surprising, seeing that there was an entire absence 


of any signs which could lead to the supposition that the sensory 


tract was also affected, for it is almost impossible for ome ‘to 
imagine that such extensive longitudinal inflammatory lesiomef 
the anterior columns «could exist without, to some extent, 
transversely implicating the neighbouring sensory portions of 
the cord. 

There is to my mind, however, a much easier way of acconnt- 
ing for such entire absence of sensory paralysis in a case of ‘this 
kind—namely, that serious pathologica! changes must exist ‘in 
the nervous system before the lesion is made manifest by objee- 
tive phenomena. 

The spinal cord being of innumerable nerve buniiles, 
and every nerve bundle being wade up of mony individual nerve 
fibres, it is easy to see how if a single nerve tube in each bundle 
remained intact, it could conduct impressions to the brain, 
although all its fellows were disorganized. Just in the same 
way as a single wire in a submarine telegraph cable will suffice 
for the transmission of messages, although all! its fellows ‘beso 
damaged as to render them useless. Moreover, it will be pre- 
sently seen that .this theory is supported by the anatomical con- 


| ditions which were found to exist in the cord. 


The poor patient succumbed, asphyxiated in the manner -pre- 


| dicted, just two hours after our consultation, and the post-mortem 


was performed on the following day, Unfortunately I was 
unable to be present at the autopsy, in consequence of -an 
unexpected call into the country. Mr. Lockhart Clarke, ‘how- 
ever, kindly took my place, and the following is bis 


| report beth of the naked eye and microscopical ap 


pearances :— 
Examination of the body (Merch 19) twenty-one hours after 
death.—Rigor mortis was strongly marked. “There -was very 


* See on the Action of Strychuine.on Spinal Cord: Lamowy 
12th July, 1856, Pal Tver 1 
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great discoloration about the shoulders-and back, from gravita- 
tuon. When the body was:turned over a considerable quantity 


of, frothy: mucus, coloured with blood, escaped from the nostrils, 


and was followed by a stream of very dark and almost black 
bleed; On making incisions along the sides of the spinal column, 
a.great deal of the same kind of blood flowed very freely ; and 
on. carrying an incision through the integuments of the occiput, 


an extraordinary large quantity—certainly more than a pint— 


escaped iv a rapid stream, 


Spinal Cord.—The vessels on its surface were much congested. 


From the lower part of the eighth dorsal to the first lumbar | 


in the posterior commissure, were surrounded by circular and oval’ 
areas of granular and fluid exudation, which continued upward, 
with some increase as high as the second cervical nerves. For 
about the same length of the cord also the deep portions of the 
posterior columns between the horns were softened to a consider- 
able degree ; and the anterier roots of the nerves were in some 
places stil enveloped in exudation from the surface of the 
pia mater. 

From the first cervical nerve upward nothing remarkable was 
observed, The whole of the medulla oblongata and fourth ven- 
tricle appeared to be perfectly healthy. 


nerves, the surface of the anterior columns was raised at numerous | 


points into smal! hemispherical and softened eminences, of about 
the diameter of a mustard-seed. 


On making a transverse section of the cord at the ninth dorsal 
nerves, its sulstance yeneraliy was found to be soft and vascular. 
A smal! piece scooped from the softened surface of the anterior 
columns, and examined under tle microscope without further 
disturbance, and without cevering glass to avoid compression, 
showed tle nerve filres to be exceedingly damaged. With a few 
exceptions, it was impossi\le to distinguish the axis-cylinder from 
the-white substance or medullary sheath, which was either ragyed, 
puckered, wrinkled, or granular, or partially stripped from the 
axis-cylinder. 

Throughout the whole of the conus medullaris and lower parts 
of lumbar enlargement there was no perceptible alteration of 
structure in either the white or grey substance, and through the 
middle of the same enlargement ihe only morbid appearance was 
great congestion of the pia mater, with softening of the surface 


of the auterior columns, involving the anterior roots, between | 


which sowe of the fibres of the columns had undergone grey dis- 


integration, as had ulso some points at the surface of the lateral | 
Indeed, a much broader line than usual of the con- | 


columns. 
nective-tissue surrounded the whole of the cord. The surface 
of the posterior columns immediately below the thickened pia 
mater had nut escaped, for it was a little damaged by softening. 
Om a level with the tirst lumbar nerves, areas of fluid disintegra- 
tion surrounding bloodvessels Legan to make their appearance 
inthe grey substance at the sides of the canal ; and one long 
tract, in a semi-fluid state, extended, on the left side from before 
backward, through a great part/of the posterior horn, and upward 
along the cord for about half.an,inch, when. it suddenly disap- 
peared. Inimediately above this point, however, the deep por- 
tiém-of the posterior columm of the same side presented an irre- 
gular and fluid area of considerable size, in which nerve-fibres 
could. be seen ina state of partial disintegration. Transverse 
sections at this part showed the unusual appearance of two cen- 
tenbeanals instead of one, each surrounded by a regular layer 
of colamnar epithelium, aud further separated from the other 
by a confused heap of the same bodies. This appearance, 
although uncommon, must not be regarded as the result of disease. 

On alevel with the lower partof the twelfth dorsal nerves, 
the grey substance surrounding a bioodvessel on the right side 
of the canal, and at the base of the posterior vesicular column, 
was reduced to a state of granular fluid, and a few sections 
higher upa similar lesion was observed in the corresponding 
parton the left. The anterior decussating commissure at the 
bottom of the anterior median fissure was also damaged by dis- 
integration of its fibres. The surface of the posterior colamns 
was somewhat softened, and that of the anterior columns bad 
suffered in a similar way, but in a.greaterdegree. On all sides 
the pia mater was thickened and congested. These lesions, 
however, rapedly diminisbed on ding cord for: a shert 
distance, so that at the upper part of the eleventh dorsal nerves 





searcely any morbid appearance was observed in either the grey 
or-whitesubstance. On a levelowith the tenth nerves, the prin- 
cipal lesion consisted in the softening atthesurface of the anterior 
columns, at the entrance of the anterior roots ; for although the 
grey substance was congested, it presented only a few marks of 


stroctural clange. At the ninth dorsal nerves, however, disin- 
tegrations. like uose already described re-appeared in the 

substanee, at the sides of the central canal, and at the bases of 
the posterior horns, while tie surface of all the white columns, 
but) particularly of the anterior columns, was much sefter: 
These structural changes, however, rapidly diminished on 
ascending the cord, so that nearly all the upper two- 
thirds: of the dorsal region were only slightly affected. 
Thegreater part of the cervicaienlargement presented no abnor- 
mal nce, except congestion of its substance generally, 
and of the surrounding pia water, particularly at the anterior 
columnar, where a granular exudation in some places enveloped 
the-roots of the nerves. But at. the upper ihird of this region 
several of the bloudvessels on both sid.s of the central canal, and 


In some places these elevations | 
were isolated, in others they were closely aggregated into groups. | 





THE CURABILITY OF CONSUMPTION. 
T0 the Editor of Tux Lancer. 
Sr, —TI think that Dr. Davy has, in his letter in your last 
| impression, misinterpreted the passage he quotes from Dr. 
| Gull’s recent Address in Medicine. 

lL understand the passage to mean, not that Dr. Gull does 
| not believe that consumption is sometimes cured, but that 
| cases of wasting disease, with perhaps also other symptoms 

erroneously regarded as indicative of consumption, are recorded 
| as cases of ‘‘ so-called consumption cured.” 
| [think there are few physicians who do not believe in the 
occasional arrest of the disease for many years, and in some 
| instances for life. 
| ‘Towards the close of his remarks Dr. Davy asks for a defi- 
| nition of phthisie. Our knowledge of the subject is far from 
complete ; at the same time, | see no difficulty im supplying 
Dr. Davy with what he requires. Phthisis means wasting ; it 
also means spitting, and is, I believe, generally regarded as 
| synomymons with consumption, which 1s usually understood 
to meau tubercular disease of the lungs, although sometimes 
—but not often, I think—carelessly or erroneously applied to 
| other causes of phthisis, or wasting, the result of other dis- 
| eases of the lungs than the tubercular, and of diseases of other 
| organs than the lungs. It is impossible, if we be influenced 
| solely by etymology, to restrict such general terms as phthisis, 
consumption, and wasting, to one form of disease of one 
| organ ; but is it not better to fall in with what long habit has 
| rendered convenient, and authoritatively limit the old familiar 
| Greek-and Latin terms, phthisis and consumption, to proved 
or lar disease of the lungs? We shall not 
| have much difficulty in finding names by which to qualify 
other and comparatively rare forms of phthisis, whether pnen- 
monie but not tubercular, or tubercular but not pulmonary. 

In diagnosing a case of phthisis pulmonalis as tubercular, 
and therefore as phthisis or consumption par excellence, we 
must be guided almost entirely, if not quite so, by the 
diathesis of the patient, the two chief elements of which are 
personal ap ce and family history. Stethoscopic and 
other tS phenomena may in most, but not in all, 
cases point out the locality of the disease, and its probable 
pathological stage, but not its nature or cause ; in other words, 
tubercular disease of the lungs cannot be diagnosed by aus- 
cultatory signs alone, however definite. 

Tlie ** whole genus of chronic affections " spoken of by Dr. 
Gull refer, I think, to non-tubercular cases of phthisis pul- 
monalis, and not to ‘‘so many troublesome additions to, and 
consequences of, this pulmonary complication,” as Dr. Davy 


i hope I have attached the right meaning to Dr. Gull’s 
words ; if not, perhaps Dr. Gull will mer his meaning 
beyond mi ension on so imp rtant and therefore inter- 
esting a subject.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Littlemore, Sept. 29th, 1983, Wm. J. Manse. 


M. Avzias 


| 


Turenne on Rapres.—This ingenious 
investigator, in.a paper lately read before the Academy of Medi- 
cine of Paris, vours to establish a parallel between the 
jhenomena of rabies and those of syphilis. It will be remem- 
fered that Marochetti considered that the virus, after en 
been absorbed by the wound, enters the circulation, 
then gathers under the tongue. From the third to the ninth 
day little vesicles or pustules appear on cither side of the 
frenum li ; they contain the virus, and are called lyssm. 
Marochetti believed that by cauterising these vesicles the 
further progress of the disease might be stayed. Experience 
has not confirmed lis views; but M. Turenne, starting from 





these phenomena, has: attemrpted to: liken rabies to syphilis, 
and the lysse to the infecting ehancre. 
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Tue First of October has come and gone, and our pre- 
sent number includes not a few of the addresses, in 
full or in abstract, with which the medical students of this 
year have been introduced to the great work of the session. 
Lectures of this nature have often been severely criticised. 
But a little reflection may satisfy anyone disposed to be cen- 
sorious that an introductory address is just one of those things 
which it is difficult to do in such a way as to gain the praise 
of being both original and practical. It would be easy to 
make any address to students interesting and varied, were it 
not that the speaker is confined to the plain duty of starting a 
group of young men on a great piece of hard duty, and that 
it should be his object to distract their imagination as little as 
possible, and send them into their work with a strong longing 
for the ascertainment of facts, of the positive data upon which 
their ultimate skill and judgment are to depend. The part of 
these addresses which most of us who have been in the habit 
of reading them for a few years probably find most tedious 
is the moral part—the advice to be diligent and dignified and 
Christian. But, in truth, the great success of an introductory 
lecture must be here. It is the teacher’s great opportunity 
for making a moral personal impression upon the student. In 
ulterior stages the student will know the teacher only as a 
man of science. During the hour of the introductory lecture 
the teacher is to the student a ‘‘ preacher of righteousness,” 
If he does his duty well, and manages to make the student feel 
that a great but short opportunity is immediately before him, 
the use or the abuse of which is to determine his future suc- 
cess, his peace, his sense of self-respect, and the character of 
the contribution which he is to make to the reputation of the 
profession he is entering,—if he produces any effect of this 
kind, he has succeeded; if he fails to do so, he has failed 
indeed. The first hour of a student's education is well spent 
in grave words. If he be wise he will heed them, and may 
come to shine as a ‘‘star in the firmament.” If he is not 
wise, if he does not perceive the great wisdom of beginning 
work in a serious mood and under the influence of high moral 
feelings, he is not likely to work well, or to do much for the 
reputation of his profession. In truth, the moral and Christian 
tone of these introductory lectures is an essential feature of 
them. 

But though we think the moral part of these addresses of 
the very first importance, without which they would be at 
once unsuccessful and unworthy of the profession, whose 
brightest ornaments have been men of high mora] reputation, 
we proceed to observe that they contain many suggestions of 
a practical character, and some reflections of a highly scien- 
tific order, which will serve to impress on the student who is 
beginning his career the nature of the duties and the diffi- 
culties which are before him. We are very happy to be able 
to place in full before our readers the remarkable address of 
Dr. Burpon-SanDERSON, at the Middlesex Hospital. Students 








may feel themselves favoured and flattered in having such an 
exposition of the present state of Medicine and its relation to 
collateral sciences from one so authoritative and able as Dr, 
SanDERSON. In truth, it is an address for very advanced and 
serious students of medicine, including practitioners. The 
principal part of the lecture is devoted to a consideration of 
the scientific mode of studying disease. This leads Dr. 
SANDERSON to allusions to the freshest and latest discoveries 
of chemistry and physics in their relation to vital processes. 
Many will think that he goes too far in his expectations of 
chemistry and physics, and that he is disposed to give too 
physical a character to life and organisation. But it will be 
seen that he is himself conscious of near mysteries, and espe- 
cially of that old great mystery ‘‘ the power by which matter 
is transformed into living tissue.” We have no business to 
speak of mysteries till we have exhausted our means of know- 
ledge. Till then the admission of mystery is often an affair 
of lazy ignorance rather than of true reverence. Dr. SAnDER- 
son’s candid admissions of the great value in medicine of a 
sound empiricism or experience, and of the fact that advanced 
and scientific pathology has as yet done little for practical 
medicine, with his thoughtful explanation of the same fact, 
will only the more secure for his address the consideration of 
all members of the profession, whether viewing medicine from 
the urgent stand-points of general practice or from the serener 
and more scientific regions. Dr. Sanprrson’s illustrations of 
the discoveries of the last few years justify his hope that the 
supremacy of experience must some day give way to the 
teachings of strict science ; but, perhaps, the time is not quite 
so near as Dr. SanpERSON thinks. 

Conspicuous amongst the addresses this year is one by Lord 
LyTretTon, at Queen’s College, Birmingham. It is a pleasant 
novelty to have a layman of rank and intelligence like his 
Lordship giving the starting-note to Birmingham students. 
And it is a high-toned moral note. His Lordship modestly 
abstained from much detail of criticism or advice as to medical 
study; but he insisted with eloquence and force on the supreme 
importance to medical students ‘‘ of a lofty tone of character, 
a sense of the dignity and gravity of their mission, a firm and 
consistent walk, a spirit of large observation, a sobriety of 
judgment, a knowledge of things new and old, and all those 
many more qualities which we believe are fostered by a sound 
and Christian education.” 

We have not space to notice many good points made by 
various lecturers, but they will be found in our earlier columns, 
Mr. Tuomas Smrru urged the wisdom of taking clerkships 
and dresserships, and, before entering practice, of becoming 
house-surgeons, or assistants in private practice. Dr. Moxon’s 
address is a curious mixture of the figurative and the practical. 
He charges the Medical Council with carrying their discipline 
too far: ‘they fill every hour of your day.” It is scarcely 
fair to say this; for the Medical Council has not as yet 
delivered its opinion as to the use that students should make 
of their hours, or even of their days. They have contented 
themselves with naming subjects in which students should be 
examined, and with expressing opinions as to the mode of the 
examinations. On the details of study they may be expected 
next year to give some recommendations, as the result of Dr. 
ParKEs’s Committee on the subject; but as yet they have 
delivered no opinion. Dr. Guy, Mr. James Lang, Dr. BARNES, 
and others, in their respective addresses, went into some de- 
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tails on the subject of medical education ; Dr. Guy especially 
objecting to the demand of the student’s attendance on more 
than one course of lectures on any subject, however important. 
Mr. Lane’s address was a very good one, barring a little too 
much depression at the postponement of Greek as a compulsory 
subject, and a too great tendency to draw disparaging com- 
parisons between the preliminary training of the medical pro- 


fession and that of others. Dr. Barnes's lecture shows the 


share which Medicine has had in promoting the study of 
nature, and how creditably in our schools the competitive 
principle has been long acted on. He also discussed at some 
length the methods of teaching. On the whole, however, it is 
remarkable that more is not said in these introductory lectures 


about the disposition of schools to make such changes in the 


mode of teaching as the general opinion of the profession seems 
to call for. Mr. Crircuert, in a pleasant and eloquent address, 
to which our report does but scant justice, said a few words 
for specialism, and that assertion of the importance of hygienic 


studies which tends to promote the medical profession from its 
present function of combating disease to the higher duty of | 


presiding over and guarding the public health. 

Here we must leave the addresses, commending all of them 
to the attention of students. Medicine is becoming an in- 
creasingly difficult profession. But it loses nothing of its 
honourableness. It has no great prizes, as Dr. PoLtock said 
in the course of his excellent and practical lecture ; but it is 


a wholesome, dignified, and useful calling. If students are | 


not very faulty indeed, they will have great pleasure in the 


practice of it, and will at least achieve Roznert Levert’s | 


amount of success : 


“The modest wants of every day 
The toil of every day supplied.” 


————— 


Trutn, although a wholesome, is not by any means invari- 
ably a palatable thing. When a community like that of | 
Brighton has grown into sudden and very remarkable pros- 
perity, under the advantages of a magnificent situation, an 
invigorating sea-breeze, and easy accessibility from town, it 
receives most unwillingly the announcement that it is liable 
to lose its prestige from the fact that its filth and refuse, 
instead of being carried off and utilised, is either stored up 
beneath the surface, or cast into the new polluted sea. It is 
scarcely surprising, therefore, that our Report has been re- 
ceived by several of the local journals with a storm of ridicule 
and fiat denial, unworthy of the name of argument. The 
Brighton Observer, for example, has a correspondent whose 
signature is ‘‘Tymothi Skrybble.” His weak facetiousness 
appears as strongly in his writing as in his nom de plume. He 
would have us believe that our “‘ lectures” would be more 
readily listened to by the authorities when visitors to the town 
are scarce, as between March and Midsummer. He thinks 
the members of the local Board would then have more leisure 
to digest unpalatable advice, and by that means something 
might probably be done to satisfy our complaining disposition. 
But alas! we cannot forget that the Demosthenes of the 
corporation, who used formerly to denounce all sensitive 
stomachs and up-turned noses as marks of affected ill-will, 
was compelled by the force of public opinion to declare that 
something must be done, for that the stench in the centre of 
the town was sometimes intolerable. Is not the Board com- 
posed of the same materials now? Was not the present imper- 


fect scheme, although denounced by most eminent engineers, 
selected chiefly on account of its comparatively small expense, 
and because the town authorities were unable to comprehend 
the importance of looking far ahead? Nay, how is it that 
after an interval of six years less than four thousand houses 
have been drained? Even ‘‘ Tymothi” himself is compelled 
to acknowledge that the town authorities ought to pro- 
ceed more rapidly, and that there is no reason why greater 
despatch should not be exercised. 

“*Skrybble” has also displayed his genius in calculating 
that according to our facts thirty-eight inhabitants fill a cess- 
pool yearly ; an extraordinary fact, which, in his opinion, im 
dicates that there must be something very peculiar in the 
Brighton atmosphere or in the Brighton mode of life to induce 
| so large a manufacture of manure. But we shall astonish him 
still more by informing him that a much less number will fill 
a cesspool in the time specified, provided there is no escape. 
Each individual in Brighton receives for his personal and 
household use about ten gallons of water daily, or considerably 
more than one tun per month. This is all converted into 
sewage, which in many cases is carefully and effectually stored 
up. It is obvious that the produce of a single household con- 
sisting of seven or eight persons, to say nothing of visitors, 
would be amply sufficient to fill the largest cesspool. 

The Brighton Gazette is still less complimentary. Our Report 
| is said to be “‘ blundering, and only half informed.” Never- 
theless, it is accepted gratefully when its notices are favour- 
able. The editor fails to understand that ‘‘ vast” improve- 
ments can be ‘‘tardy,” although it is apparent that much 
vaster are required. He would try to persuade us that 
10,000 out of 14,000 houses have been actually drained, 
although he knows that many of the sewers have scarcely 
been begun, and that it will be months, if not years, before 
they will be in full operation. It was therefore but a mild 

expression to say that the progress is ‘‘ comparatively small.” 

| It is gravely argued that 10,000 cesspools, to be eventually 
| reduced to 4000 by the works in progress, can do little harm— 
a mere ‘‘gnat,” in fact, at which we are supposed to strain, 
but unfortunately are not called upon to swallow. As a speci- 
men of blundering we are told that the proprietors of Brill’s 
Baths erected their pumping station at Hove, not in order to 
obtain pure sea water, but to escape the coal duty. Truly do 
we pity the inhabitants of Brighton if they are taxed so 
heavily that a company is compelled to expend £10,000 to 
escape the duty upon a few tons of coals. The explanation is 
too ridiculous to entertain, as also is another that we heard,— 
viz., that there was no space to erect an engine and force- 
pumps on the central site. Lastly, we are gravely told that 
the Brighton system of drainage is the result of much careful 
consideration, and has been carried out by competent en- 
gineers, as if that were a justification of what ‘‘ common sense 
emphatically condemns.” 

Fortunately for the inhabitants of Brighton they have at 
least one journal which dares to acknowledge the truth. The 
Brighton Times boasts legitimately that it has systematically 
exposed the dogged obstinacy of the authorities in ignoring 
the drainage of the town, and has condemned the monstrous 
and fatal idea of carrying sewage to the sea as one of the 
greatest mistakes that Brighton ever made. “If,” says the 
editor, ‘“‘the sea refuses to carry away the whole of the 








sewage, or to render it innocuous, with the smaller portion now 
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drained into it, how will it be when the additional ¢ drains, to 
the extent of thirteen miles, pour it forth from the 10,000 
houses yet undrained? ‘The result of this suicidal scheme 
when in full operation may be safely predicted. The whole 
scheme is a gross blunder, and if persisted in to the end, will 
leave tons upon tons of filthy sewage that neither the sea nor 
any other power will ever clear away from the shingly beach.” 
Not one word of this is out of place. Let Brighton look to 
her sanitary Jaurels lest she lose them. The evil lies in the 
very notion of putting sewage into the sea, and we believe that 
a fatal persistence in the present system must eventually 
destroy the reputation of the town as a healthy bathing place, 
a matter of far higher importance to the inhabitants than an 
augmentation of the rates. 


—— i 


Tue institution at Epsom, which forms such a splendid 
monument to its founder, Jonn Prorert, cannot be said to 
fulfil the desires. of its numerous supporters and well-wishers in 
the profession if it fails to give those orphans of medical men 
who.are elected to its foundation an education suited to their 
position in after-life. We are by no means anxious that every 
youth educated at Epsom should be induced, much less com- 
pelled, to embrace the profession of his father. Many of 
them may have no bent towards medicine, and the friends 
of others may not be in a position to bear the expense of their 
medical education, or to start them in professional life. Having 
regard to this latter class, it occurred to some of the benevolent 
minds connected with the College that certain of the medical 
schools might be induced to grant a free education to a worthy 
candidate from Epsom, and accordingly the staffs of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s, University College, and Charing-cross Hospitals gene- 
rously consented to found one free medieal scholarship annually 
forthe. benefit of the Epsom pupils. At University College, 
however, the benefice was not confined to the mere lectures, 
&e:, for, thanks to the exertions of Dr. Carr, of Blackheath, 
fumds have been collected with the view of granting each 
holder of a free medical scholarship thesum of £50 (or more if 
the fands to be collected permit) for his expenses during the 
period of study. Already the sum collected would secure the 
first seholar’s allowance, but it unfortunately happens that no 
pupil of the Medical Benevolent College has proved himself 
worthy of the double gift:! 

Ofcourse, in founding free scholarships the authorities of Uni- 
versity College, St. Bartholomew’s, and other hospitals put forth 
some test of the ability and diligence of the student they were 
about'tc adopt. The former institution selected the Matricu- 
lation Examination of the University of London as its test, 
whilst the latter preferred the results of the class examinations 
atBpsom during the preceding year, stipulating that the can- 
didate should gain three-fifths of the whole number of marks 
awarded in the usual subjects of a liberal education. The 
resulthas been that the intended candidate for the University 
College scholarship broke down in the Matriculation examina- 
tien, and is therefore ineligible. St. Bartholomew's received 
a free student from Epsom last year, but this year no pupil 
witha leaning towards medicine has come up to the necessary 
standard, although in this case no extra test was applied to the 
knowledge obtained in the school. 

Im addition to these purely medical scholarships there are 
two other exhibitions open to Epsomians. (ne, the Forest Ex- 





hibition of £50 per a annum for three years, is open to the whole 
school on the same terms as the St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
free scholarship, two-thirds marks being required ; but the ex- 
hibitioner must within one year enter the University of Oxford 
or Cambridge, or King’s College, London. The other, the 
Gilchrist Scholarship, of the same value as the Forest Exhibi- 
tion, is decided by the result of the Matriculation examination 
of the University of London, and the successful candidate 
must proceed to graduate in that University in one of the four 
faculties of arts, laws, science, or medicine. Here, we are 
happy to say, a better fate attends the efforts of Epsom than 
in the case of the medical scholarships; for the Forest Exhi- 
bition, which depends upon ordinary echool work, is filled up, 
and the Gilchrist Scholarship, in which other examiners are 
called in, has been awarded. 

We bring these facts prominently before the profession with 
the object, not of damaging, but of improving the education at 
Epsom College. It does not require any great acquaintance 
with school matters to know that if pupils break down when 
examined by ordinary tests, of which they have full notice, 
there must be something radically wrong in their scheme of 
education or the method of carrying it out. 


Boel FY ynstatis, 
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HOSPITAL FINANCE. 


Tne vast sums of money expended year by year im this 
metropolis for the relief of the sick, cannet but be a source 
of pride to all interested in the welfare of this country. Eng- 
lishmen are, as a nation, disposed to be lavish of their charity, 
and it is an old, though not an idle, boast, that England is 
more philanthropic, as well as more wealthy, than any country 
in Europe. Her charitable revenues may be counted by tens 
of thousands, and a very large item of the total sum is spent 
within the walls of hospitals, It is desirable, however, to 
consider if the administration is carried on with a due regard 
to. economy as well as efficiency; for the amount of useful 
work accomplished by these institutions must always bear a 
direct proportion to the proper conduct of their financial affairs. 
And, on this head, there are several points worthy the atten- 
tion of all medical men who hold hospital appointments, whether 
of high or low degree, Are house-surgeons always sufficiently 
cognisant of the fact that extravagance in lint, rollers, and 
bandages indicates a large addendum of expenditure? Does 
the physician always recollect that the continuance of wine, 
fish, and other extras a week or ten days beyond the necessary 
period will produce a like result? In short, are not medical 
men, as a class, rather too much inclined to ignore the ad- 
ministrative and financial aspeet of hospital relief? We are. 
by no means disposed to urge that the slightest interference 
should be permitted in the performance of professional duty in 
the wards; but there can be no doubt that a little routine 
watchfulness on the part of the prescriber must, in its uni- 
versal application, influence the revenues of a large hospital in 
a very considerable degree. A liberal margin must, of course, 
in all cases be taken for various shades of practice; and it will 
frequently be found that.the inmates of one ward will consume 
twice as great aqnantity of stimulants as those of another, be- 
cause they are visited by different physicians. Making, how- 
ever, all due allowances for variety of practice, it is probable 
that economy might be exercised without an impairment of 
efficiency if, for example, beer were substituted for wine, ordi+ 
uary or full diet for eggs, fish, &e., as: soon as the nature of 
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the case fairly permitted. ‘There is a somewhat prevalent idea 
among junior practitioners that drugs are cheap. But the 
statistics of our metropolitan hospitals show that the cost of 


medicines (especially those supplied to out-patients) is very | 
large, and that quinine and cod-liver oil swell the drug account | 


enormously. Is it not possible that physicians and house- 
physicians may assist in keeping this part of hospital expendi- 
ture within due bounds, if only in refraining from the use of 
costly “placebos”? These and other minor matters of ad- 
ministration should not be considered as beyond the province 
of any member of an hospital staff, though the mest have but 


little time for observations unconnected with professional work. 


There is, we believe, in most hospitals a gentleman whose ex- 
clusive duty it is to look after these matters, and to act as a 
kind of ‘‘ middle-man” between the professional and financial 
officers of the establishment. An appointmentof this kind re- 
quires the exercise of much suavity, judgment, and discretion ; 
and the bearty co-operation of the professional staff with such 
an officer must isfluence hospital finance in a far greater degree 
than is generally apprehended. 
A FEW HINTS FOR STUDENTS ON THE 
MICROSCOPE. 

Tue use of the microscope has become of such importance 
in the investigation of disease, and is so requisite for the right 
comprehension of many anatomical and physiological points, 
that we need make no apology for saying a few words that 
may assist the student in obtaining what is required. He will 
find he can purchase a very useful instrument at any respect- 
able maker’s for from three to five guineas. This should in- 
clude a good stand, with coarse and fine adjustment, and two 
object-glasses—an inch and a quarter-inch, The other mate- 
rials he will need are a little chromic acid, methylated spirit, 
and glycerine, to which an equal quantity of concentrated 
solution of gum arabic has been added. A glazier will, for a 
few pence, cut him a dozen glass slides, free from flaw, and 
with a few thin covers, a pair of acissors, a sharp razor, and 
forceps, his equipment will be complete enough for all ordinary 
purposes. If he wish to make a section of any of the softer 
textures, as of the skin or mucous membranes, he may pin 
them out on cork, and allow them to dry. Then, on i 
fine sections, and the addition of a drop of the glycerine 
gum solution, the details of structure soon become apparent. 
Other textures, like the spinal cord, glands, &c., may be ma- 
eerated for a day or two in dilute methylated spirit, then in 
chromic acid, the strength of which is gradually increased till 
it assumes a straw-yellow colour, when, in the course of a few 
weeks, the parts will be found to have assumed a kind of 
leathery hardness, that enables most beautiful sections to be 
made from them with the greatest facility. The more ad- 
vanced student may practise rubbing down sections of bone 
and teeth, or endeavour to inject some small animal, as a 
mouse; but this requires more extensive apparatus, and he 
should refer to one or other of the several excellent works 
devoted to the use of the microseope. 


DEATH FROM THE USE OF ARSENIC BY A 
CANCER-QUACK. 


WE are not insensible to the foree of the reasons for giving 
quackery plenty of rope. Scientific medicime can afford only 
too well to smile at those notions of personal liberty which 
permit one subject to give, and another to take, advice in vital 
matters where both parties are, in the nature of the ease, in- 
capable of having a right judgment. A singular illustration 
of the liberty of subjects has just occurred in Scotland. A 
certain Mrs. Landess, of Paisley, was recovering in March 
last from an abscess of the breast, consequent, apparently, on 
weaning her child, when she chanced to meet a man who, 
from his‘own account, had been cured of cancer of the ear by 


one Alexander Paterson. She mmediately conceived the wish 
to see Paterson, and to try his practice. He came, and pro- 
nounced the stangs that Mrs. Paterson had felt in her suppu- 
rating breast to be the symptoms of cancer, which he proceeded 
to attack heroically—that is to say, by first applyimg a blister 
| to the breast, and then an arsenical ointment, which, aceord- 
ing to the analysis of Professor Maclagan, was nearly half 
arsenic and half lard. Very naturally Mrs. Landess began to 
get worse. She had headache, vomiting and retching, great 
thirst, and the inflammation got worse and spread from the 
| breast to the arm. She died in tendays. Arsenic wasfound in 
the various tissues and organs of the body. Professor Maclagan 
found no trace of cancer in the breast, and had no hesitation 
in saying that the patient had died of arsenical 
The only defence set up for the “‘ panel” was, that he had 
| eured many cancers with this ointment, and that it had been 
| laid on a little thicker than he ordered. The judge, Lord 
Ardmillan, said there could be no doubt that Mrs. Landess 
died from arsenic. But he summed up with great considera- 
tion to Paterson, observing most unnecessarily to the jury- 
“The Court is mot here for the protection of the nights and 
privileges of medical practitioners; and a man, though not 
licensed, is not to be punished for culpable homicide unless 
the jury is satisfied that he acted culpably.” He accepted the 
evidence of Paterson's cures, and ended a lenient address by 
the remark that ‘‘ a mere mistake did not imply culpability.” 
Fortunately the jury was firm in its perception of the guilt 
of such quackery as this, aud returned a verdict accordingly, 
accompanied, however, with a recommendation to mercy. The 
“panel” was.sentenced to four months’ imprisonment. 

We cannot but think that the judge in this case spoke much 
too lightly of the guilt of the quackery. The medical profes- 
sion depends for its reputation on its own merits, and dees mot 
want the protection or the patronage of judges; but to have 
such conduct and such crass ignorance as Paterson’s associated 
with such ideas as ‘‘a mere mistake” is very like an undue 
protection of quackery. 


THE SUPPOSED INFLUENCE OF PETROLEUM 
OVER MALARIA. 


WE have received some information 2s'to the unusual good 
health and immunity from malarious disease of the imported 
labourers at the petroleum works at Makoom, near Jeypoore, 
in Upper Assam. It appears that Assistant-Surgeon White, 
of the 44th Bengal Native Infantry, in medical 
charge of troops, and Civil Surgeon Dihooghur, bave officially 
directed attention to this subject. They made it an especial 
point of inquiry in consequence of the extreme unhealthiness 
for which Makeom has always been notorious. The Sepoy 

i lost so many men from malaria that the post was 
taken over by the police about four years ago ; and it has since 
been found no less deadly to the Bengalees and Hindustanees 
of that force, so that only men who were either Douainers or 
Cacharries—both races who are known to thrive rather than 
otherwise in malarious localities—were sent to the place. As 
these Bengalee labourers could not be so well cared for as the 
Sepoys, it was expected that the mortality among them would 
have been something appalling. Assistant-Surgeon W bite was 
surprised, however, to find that only one death had occurred 
in two years out of a population of over sixty persons. The 
infants born in the place all looked strong and healthy. This 
immunity from malarious diseases he attributes to the protec- 
tive influence exerted by the gases given out by the petroleum 
against the effects of jungle miasma. Ulcers or sores on ‘the 
extremities, which are among the greatest afilictions.of the 
imported labourer in Assam, have likewise invariably healed 
rapidly in the labourers employed at the petroleum works, 

The question is one of some political and economical am- 
portance as regards the future of the district. A fearful less 
of life ameng immigrant labourers has been incidental to every 
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other branch of European enterprise. Colonel Hopkinson, the 
agent to the Governor-General N. E. Frontier and Commis- 
sioner of Assam, has, we believe, directed the attention of the 
Bengal Government to the statements recorded by Assistant- 
Surgeon White. Petroleum workings are now conducted pretty 
well all over the world, and probably at some localities as ma- 
larious as Makoom. Pennsylvania, Trinidad, Seyssel, the Bur- 
mese petroleum wells at Renbangyoung, and other places might 
be mentioned, where evidence might possibly be obtained as 
to the asserted prophylactic effects of petroleum. A case has 
been ma le out for investigation. We should, however, have 
been glad to be informed of the races of which the petro- 
leum working coolies are composed, and whether these are 
as susceptible to the action of malaria as Sepoys for example. 
It is said that these coolies are Dhauyars, who are believed to 
be as proof against the action of malaria as, according to Dr. 
White, the Cacharries are. 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE IN AMERICA, 


Iv our readers have not already done so, we advise them to 
read the speech recently made by Lord R. Montagu, in which 
he detailed the facts connected with the nature, rise, and geo- 
graphical progress of the cattle disease in America. In its 
highly contagious nature, the great rapidity of its spread, and 
speedily fatal character, we recognise the same characters that 
marked the rinderpest as we experienced it. The disease is 
said to be indigenous in Texas. It travelled in an incredibly 
short space of time to New York and Canada ; and its progress 
was distinctly traced into Chicago, Lllinois, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, and the State of New York, and from Illinois by the 
Great Western Railway to Buffalo in Canada, being apparently 
carried by some cattle which had pastured on land where some 
Texan cattle had grazed. 

The measures adopted in America and Canada, with a view 
to the prevention of the spread of the disease by contagion, 
were of the most radical and rigorous description. What all 
the concurring conditions are which render a morbid virus so 
ready to extend over a vast area of country at one time as com- 
pared with another—what, in short, gives rise to the epidemic 
prevalence of a disease—it is not easy to determine ; but con- 
tagion, using the term in its widest signification, appears to 
be an essential one. When we read of healthy cattle being ¢ 
attacked which had crossed or followed the track of dis- 
eased beasts, and of their conveying infection to other and 
distant localities, we are forcibly reminded of some of those 
occurrences which occasionally take place in India in regard 
to cholera. It has happened again and again that troops on 
the march have been stricken with that disease, which they 





have carried with them. Sometimes the mystery has been | 
solved by the discovery of their having crossed a cholera track, | 
or bivouacked on the site of an old camp. In the case of the | 
Haurdwur pilgrims, men were attacked with cholera who had | 
passed along the roads taken by the cholera-stricken pilgrims, | 
without, however, ever having actually encountered them, | 
THE EPIDEMIC OF SCARLET FEVER AT 

GUILDFORD. 


THE epidemic of scarlet fever at Guildford continues to pro- | 
gress, in spite of the favourable statements which have been 
published in he Times. More than two hundred fresh cases, 
with fifteen additional deaths, have occurred since the publica- 
tion of our Report, and a deputation of medical men has now 
waited upon the local board, for the purpose of urging the 
adoption of more stringent measures for preventing the spread 
of the disease. The deputation consisted of Mr. Eager, Mr. 
Sells, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Butler, and Mr. Schollick. Mr. Eager 
urged the necessity of disinfecting the houses in which cases 
have occurred. He pointed out that the medical officer of 
health could not be expected to devote his time to this impor- 





tant matter, and that it was perfectly useless to send disinfec- | 


tants to the poor, who did not know how to usethem. He 
also urged the importance of better ventilation in the houses 
of the poor, and of segregation of the persons attacked. Mr. 
Taylor said that there should be a place to which fresh cases 
might be removed, and he expressed his conviction that poor 
persons would gladly send their children to it, although they 
would not send them to the workhouse. Mr. Schollick agreed 
with Mr. Eager that disinfectants in the homes of the poor, 
without a skilled person to apply them, were perfectly useless. 
It was impossible to isolate fresh cases. It was subsequently 
moved that a committee be appointed to find a suitable house 
to be used as a temporary fever hospital, and to report at the 
next meeting. 

We are extremely unwilling to reopen the question as to 
the relation between scarlet fever and the unwholesomeness of 
Guildford. But it appears that the importance of ‘‘mere 
contagion” is greatly exaggerated, as compared with the 
general observance of hygienic rules. We cannot forget the 
instructive cases related by Dr. Druitt, as having occurred at 
Swanage, in Dorsetshire, where scarlet fever simultaneously 
affected thirteen members of the same family, on whose pre- 
mises a foul cesspool (unemptied for many years) had burst. 
There was no other case for many miles round, until the infec- 
tion was carried from this focus. ‘here have also been a 
succession of epidemics of scarlatina in the Winchester 
Barracks, and it is remarkable that it has invariably com- 
menced in the same block of buildings, immediately opposite 
an enormous cesspool, which almost continuously stinks. 

The Mayor of Guildford observed that it was useless to dis- 
infect a house whilst the fever was in it. But Mr. Eager 
wisely said, Go in at once ; look to the sanitary conditions of 
the house, and carefully disinfect and ventilate. Remove the 
sick, and the probability is there will be no other case. A 
proper hygiene must inevitably lead to a discontinuance of 
the cesspool system, which we still believe to be at the bottom 
of the evil. Again we would urge a trial of earth conservancy, 
to be carried out under the authority of the local board. 


DIETARY SCALES FOR MERCHANT SHIPS. 


Tue subject of dietary scales for the use of merchant ships 
has occupied the attention of the Board of Trade for some 
time, and, at the commencement of the current year, Dr. 
Dickson, R.N., and Mr. Harry Leach, the medical advisers of 
the Board, were requested to draw up a scale of provisions 
suitable for the crews of foreign-going vessels. This scale, 
which was submitted to their lordships in February last, was 
forwarded to all the local Marine Boards in the United King- 
dom, with a circular letter desiring comments thereon. Replies 
from all these Boards have now been received, and form the 
material of a Parliamentary paper which has just appeared. 
Before discussing the many and varied opinions recorded by 
the local authorities, we may observe briefly that the scale 
upon which they are founded is good and liberal, is framed 
with a due regard to economy, and appears in most res 


| sufficient to maintain health at sea. Its perusal by landsmen 


would probably induce remarks to the effect that it is some- 
what deficient in variety of diet, but a glance at the replies 
forwarded by the Local Marine Boards shows at once that it 
is, generally speaking, considered by shipowners and those 
connected with the mercantile marine unnecessarily liberal, 
and too costly. The chief alterations made (as compared with 
the scales of rations now in common use) are the addition of 
preserved meats and vegetables, a small daily allowance of 


| rum, beer, or wine, and an increased quantity of tea, and also 


of water for drinking and washing purposes. The quantity of 
vinegar is decreased, and some other minor changes are made 
tending to counterbalance financially the additions above-men- 
tioned, In glancing over the report, we observe that the local 
boards at Belfast, Cork, London, Aberdeen, South Shields, 
Dublin and Dundee, are favourable to the scale, but almost 
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universally object to the addition of any ration of alcoholic 
drinks, and to the increased quantity of water recommended. 
The other Boards either deprecate interference altogether, 
affirm that the scales at present used are all-sufficient, or 
recommend the Government to await the result of the working 
of the Merchant Shipping Amendment Act, passed last year. 
The chief objections raised to the scale, however, open up 
two important points, having direct reference to health and 
hygiene on board ship. Are alcoholic drinks useful or neces- 
sary for sailors, and is a daily allowance of a gallon of water 
sufficient for drinking, cooking, and washing purposes? In 
considering the former query, it must be recollected that sea- 
men exist under entirely different circumstances as compared 
with landsmen, both as to kind and quantity of food, work, 
and sleep, and that, with reference to the latter query, their 
nominal condition as to accommodation cannot be compared 
with that which usually obtains on shore. It is not, however, 
to be inferred that seamen are, as a rule, badly fed and badly 
housed ; but it is specially necessary that the reverse should 
always be the case, because for obvious reasons healthy men 
cannot be substituted for the sick, and because sickness among 
a ship’s crew indicates danger to the vessel, and to the whole 
of her living freight. We shall recur to this subject at some 


future period, when the Merchant Shipping Acts are discussed | 


in Parliament, but the above queries afford great scope for 
attentive consideration to all who are competent to deal with 
so important a subject. 


POISONOUS SOCKS. 


Ow Tuesday, a Mr. Webber brought under the notice of the 
sitting alderman at Guildhall the fact that the dye used in 
some of the gorgeous socks and other underclothing displayed 
in the windows of some of the metropolitan hosiers exercises a 
very deleterious influence upon the skins of the wearers; pro- 
ducing irritation and an eruption, and leading, if persisted in, 
to actual sores. This statement, though sufficiently startling, 
is not absolutely novel. Last year, during the time of the 
performance of the ‘‘ Doge of Venice” at Drury-lane Theatre, 
one of the danseuses applied to one of the metropolitan hos- 
pitals with an anomalous eruption affecting one foot and 
exactly those parts which are covered by an ordinary dancing 
shoe, It was immediately perceived that the heat of the foot, 
where covered by the shoe, acted upon the dye of the stocking 
—which the patient stated was of a brilliant red colour,—and 
thus affected the skin; but the absolute immunity of the op- 
posite foot was not readily intelligible, until the fact was 
arrived at that the exigencies of the ballet necessitated another 
colour on the other limb. In this instance it appeared that 
other performers who wore white hose beneath their coloured 
garments escaped all injury; and the patient's skin recovered 
its normal condition shortly after adopting this plan. We are 
glad to find, from Mr. Webber's statement, that the mann- 
facturers of these dangerous articles are taking every step to 
abate the evil they might give rise to, by withdrawing them 
from the market ; and we hope, therefore, that the profession 
will have but few opportunities of studying the eruption 
which fullows their use. 


THE COOKING AT CHARING.CROSS HOSPITAL. 


Tux authorities of Charing-cross Hospital have recently 
introduced Captain Warren’s system of cooking into their in- 
stitution ; and as far as their experience of its utility at present 
enables them: to speak, have observed a decidedly satisfactory 
result as regards the comfort of the patients, and saving 
(quite three-fourths) in respect of the amount of fuel 
consumed aud of waste in the cooking in connexion with 
the new as compared with the old grate system. The pro- 
portion of ‘‘ waste’’ is found to be one-third now, as compared 
with one-half formerly. A very compact and ingenious 
contrivance for carrying the dinners from the kitchen to the 


wards has been devised by the senior surgeon, Mr. Han- 
cock, and is worthy the attention of the authorities of other 
public institutions. It consists of a square box made of tin, 
eighteen inches in height by about eight and a half in breadth, 
and the same in length, with double walls, enclosing a space 
of about half an inch in width, intended to be filled with 
steam. There are two openings shut off by stopcocks above 
and below. The box itself fits on to the kitchener, and can 
then be filled with steam, by connecting its inferior opening 
with a pipe at the top of the boiler made for the purpose. The 
interior of the box is fitted with twelve trays, divided each 
into four compartments, and therefore capable of holding the 
dinners of forty-eight patients. In using the boxes, they are 
connected with the boiler of Captain Warren’s kitchener, the 
steam is allowed to pass into the chambers, and the rations are 
placed in the tins ; the stopcocks are then shut, the boxes 
removed from the kitchener, and two of them are carried by 
a yoke to the wards, where the food arrives at a proper tem- 
perature. The box filled with forty-eight ‘‘portions” weighs 
forty-eight pounds. The nurses remark that the adoption of 
this plan has one great advantage, that all the patients get 
their dinners at the same moment, a circumstance that implies 
the saving of a good deal of time and inconvenience. 





| 


THE CASE OF DR. STIRLING, R.N. 


| 

| Tue United Service Gazette, in its first leading article last 
week, recapitulates the conduct of Commodore Randolph to 
Dr. Stirling, and comments upon it as follows :— 

‘* This is the whole case, stated without the slightest wish 
to prejudice opinion. The whole junior and civil branch of 
the service has looking on with much the same feeling as 
ourselves ; not hoping much, for the opinion entertained by 
the service of the obstinate, stolid immobility of the Board, 
and its inveterate opposition to justice, is identical with that 
expressed by ourselves ; but with curiosity—thinking that it 
was not jmprobable that the present precarious position of the 
Board, resulting from the unsavoury revelation produced by 
the late inquiries, might somewhat modify its counsels. They 
are therefore no more surprised than ourselves that the old 
traditions of the Admiralty have been fully maintained, and 
that the Board has supported their brother officer both im his 
insolence and in his usurpation, No redress whatever has 
been granted to Dr. Stirling, and he still remains deprived of 
his appointment by an officer who had no authority whatever 
for so doing.” 

The Gazette goes on to state that it is informed that Com 
modore Randolph is in the habit of rehearsing the scene be- 
tween himself and the Doctor for the amusement of his friends 
after dinner, and regards the whole affair as an excellent joke ! 
This is the way in which the Admiralty allows surgeons to be 
encouraged to enter the service. 


THE VACCINATION ACT IN ST. PANCRAS. 


Tue mortality from small-pox in St. Pancras was higher 
during 1867 than in any year since 1863, and with that excep- 
tion the deaths were more numerous than they have been for the 
last twelve years. ‘‘ This is not a satisfactory state of things,” 
says Dr. Hillier in his annual report, ‘and I am quite con- 
vinced that if vaccination of the best sort were carried ont 
throughout the whole parish in as complete a manner as is pro- 
vided for by Acts of Parliament, such a death-rate from small - 
pox would be impossible.” The return of vaccination supplied 
by the clerk to the guardians to Dr. Hillier for the year end- 
ing Michaelmas, 1867, shows that out of 7552 registered births 
only 2561 children were successfully vaccinated under the age 
of one year by the public vaccinators. After allowing for 
those vaccinated at the two Government vaccine stations in 
St. Pancras, also for those vaccinated by private practitioners, 
and likewise for children dying under the age of three months, 
cr whose health unfits them for the operation, Dr. Hillier hag 
no doubt that the vaccination of a large number of children is 
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delayed much too long, or altogether neglected. Weare glad 
to see such a hopeful view of the results of recent legislation 
as is expressed in the following sentence :—‘‘ If the guardians 
carry out the provisions of the Vaccination Acts as efficiently 
as they have been carrying out the provisions of the Metro- 
politan Poor Law Act, there is no doubt that such a mortality 
from small-pox as was recorded in the death-registers of 1863 
and 1867 will not continue to be met with.” 


LUNATICS AT DERBY. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Derby Town Council, in the dis- 
cussion upon the proposed borough lunatic asylum, Mr. 
Councillor Pool made the following sapient and liberal re- 
marks :— 

**Mr. Pool asked how it was there were more lunatics now 
than formerly. He was strongly inclined to think it was 
owing to the good treatment they received. It was his 
opinion that the best plan of treatment would be to treat them 
with a horsewhip! He was not speaking ironically at all, but 
meant what he said: a horsewhip would the best 
thing. Under the present system of treatment they were 
always likely to have a good many lunatics.” 

We are afraid Mr. Pool’s parents and guardians must have 
been of that infatuated class who ‘“‘spare the rod and spoil 
the child,” since this is the only supposition by which we can 
explain there being more lunatics than formerly in Derby, 
seeing that Mr. Pool is convinced that good treatment leads 
to lunacy, whilst the vigorous application of a whip tends to 
restore the scattered senses. Will no muscular Christian take 
pity on the poor Town Councillor, and endeavour to enlighten 
him by his own method ? 


ACORNS. 


A LETTER appeared lately in 7'he Times as to the possibility 
of utilising the crop of acorns, which happens to be exception- 


ally large this season; and, in answer, some correspondents 
pointed out the medicinal virtues of acorns, and the power 
they exercised over diarrheal disorders in men and animals. 
We must always make a few deductions from the encomiums 
passed on new remedies, particularly the encomiums of non- 
professionals, Any astringent properties which acorn meal 
possesses are to be attributed to the presence of vegetable 
acids, such as tannic and gallic acids—remedies as old as the 


hills for diarrhea and dysentery. Pigs will eat acorns, as | 


everybody knows; but if some easy process could be devised 
by which the bitter principle could be extracted from horse- 
chesnuts and acorns, and these natural products made palat- 
able and available for the food of man or beast, the man who 
made the discovery would be rendering a very great service. 
The idea has naturally often been suggested, but never acted 
upon. Why the name of horse-chesnuts should have been 
given to an object which the horse abominates as a food we 
do not know. 


THE MEDICAL OFFICER OF THE UCKFIELD UNION. 


On Monday, September 28th, the guardians of the Uckfield 
Union, Sussex, concluded a most patient and lengthened 
inquiry into an allegation against one of their medical officers, 
Mr. M. Mackintosh, of negligence and improper treatment of 
a pauper patient. It is pleasing to learn that the result of 
the investigation was the entire exoneration of Mr. Mackin. 
tosh, who was proved not only to have attentively and pro- 
perly treated the case, but to have shown extra consideration 
for the patient, in continuing to inquire after her, and allowing 
her wine and nourishment, even when the attendance of 
another practitioner had been imported into the ease by some 
kind-hearted though officious and misguided neighbours, who 
probably thought, as is often the,case, that they could not 
better show their own goodness than by seeking for the short- 
comings of others, On'the part of the board, after the evidence 





of the patient herself, and others who were brought in support 
of the charge, and without calling for any defence, the pro- 
ceedings were characterised as altogether unnecessary, and 
the individual who instituted them was requested both by the 
chairman and vice-chairman to be cautious as to occupying the 
time and attention of a body of gentlemen by bringing charges 


| against. their officers so entirely unsupported by evidence as 


this, and he was invited, for the future, not to interfere with 
the pauper patients. The manifest feeling of the board was 
that of entire confidence in their medical officer. 


THE INDIAN MEDICAL OFFICERS AND ABYSSINIA. 


Aurnoven The Times has on more than one occasion 
strongly advocated the claims of several military officers for 
honours in addition to those already gazetted, we believe that, 
with the exception of the Army and Navy Gazette and our- 
selves, no paper has thought it worth while to advocate the 
claims of the Indian medical officers to a share in these 
honours and distinctions. The proportion of these officers was 
far greater than that of the Royal medical service in Abyssinia, 
and six of the latter have been promoted. The names of 
several men have been mentioned as having done good service 
during the campaign, and we think they are fairly entitled to 
reward or notice of some kind. 


THE SERPENTINE. 


Dr. Aunts has reported to the Nuisances Removal Commit- 
tee of St. George’s, Hanover-square, upon the impure state of 
the Serpentine, and has also brought the same under the notice 
of the First Commissioner of Works, who has replied—‘* That 
the present condition of the Serpentine, and the best means of 
making and keeping it pure and safe, are now under considera- 
tion, but that it is not intended to undertake any operations 
of magnitude until Parliament shall have voted the necessary 
supplies.” The public health and safety alike demand that 
the Serpentine be dealt with similarly to the water in St. 
James’s Park, and we trust Lord John Manners will obtain 
the requisite parliamentary grant as early as possible next 
session. 


ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL. 


On Tuesday, Sept. 22nd, Mr. Jobn D. Hill ligatured the 
popliteal artery in a female patient, who was the subject of a 
large bleeding cancer of the leg. Mr. Hill thought that by 
suddenly diminishing the supply of blood to the growth the 
disease might be arrested. The effect of the operation hitherto 
has been most satisfactory, the growth having undergone some 
interesting changes, which may be thus briefly stated. First, 
the bright vascular surface gradually assumed a congested 
venous character, and ultimately became black and gangrenous, 
the dead surface tissue being thrown off. In the next place, 
the subjacent layer of vascular prominences became bloodless, 
and is being cast off in white fibrinoid patches, varying in 
size from a pin’s head to a large-sized shot ; and, lastly, the 
stroma is shriveling. On the seventh day after the operation 
the cancerous growth was not more than one-third its original 
size, and it continues to decrease daily. 

Ow the authority of the Army and Navy Gazette, it is an- 
nounced that directions have been given by the Admiralty to 
build extra cabins on the main deck of H.M.S. St. George. 
Our medical brethren will hardly believe that this extra ac- 
commodation, by which light and air may be obtained, is to be 
granted to ‘‘ pupil teachers” selected from the Royal Naval 
School, Greenwich, instead of to either of the medical officers. 
Let young members of the profession ponder this, and hesitate 
before they commence a career in the public-service where such 
arrangements are sanctioned. 
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WE are glad to learn from a statement of the First Commis- 
sioner of Her Majesty’s Works that the surplus bedding-ont 
plants of our parks and public gardens are to be distributed 
this autumn among the poor of London. Flowers in a room 
and at the windows are among the most cheerful and civilising 
objects that the poor can possess, To many a needy woman 
and sick child doomed to occupy month after month a small 
room in a dull street a few flowers may be the only glimpse 
they will get of that nature which appears so prodigal of 
freshness and beauty to more favoured individuals, who can 
take an annual tour, There is more than matter-of-fact and 
cynical people guess in the presence of those trifling objects 
which tend to make the rooms of the poorer classes homelike 
and bright, particularly where women and children are the 
inmates. 


THERE were registered in London last week 10] deaths from 
scarlatina, and the Registrar-General fears that the cause of 
the greatly increased mortality from this disease is to be found 
in the bad sanitary state of the poorer districts. An instance 
in illustration of this is given with reference to a fatal case of 
scarlatina maligna occurring in a house where there is *‘no 
water laid on to the watercloset, and the effluvium is very 
offensive.” 


AccorDInc to the Liberté it would appear that the condition 
of the unfortunate Empress Charlotte is becoming worse, and 
that her mental and physical state has given rise to increased 
apprehensions. ‘The unhappy Empress is suffering from a re- 
lapse, and her mind is possessed by an insane fear of being 
poisoned. 

At the last meeting of the Board of Managers of the Metro- 
politan District Asylums, the recommendation of the Finance 
Committee, that a rate of one-eighth of a penny in the pound 
(to be payable on the 25th December next) should be levied 


throughout the several unions and parishes, was adopted. The 
chairman of the Board (Dr. Brewer) will lay the foundation 
stone of the new Leavesden Asylum. 


Ir is gratifying to perceive in the Army Medico-Chirurgical 
Society of Portsmouth the signs of vigorous life. The next 
mecting will take place on the 7th inst., when several papers 
of professional and scientific interest will be read. Such 
societies afford medical officers an opportunity for interchange 
of thought and information which cannot fail to do good. 


Mr. Atrrep Havitann’s paper “On the Geographical 
Distribution of Heart Disease in England and Wales, and its 
relation ‘to sea-air and tidal influence,” will be read at Bir- 
mingham on Tuesday next, at the Congress of the National 
Association for the promotion of Social Science. 

Tue excessive mortality from summer diarrhwa (chiefly 
among infants) which recently prevailed in the eleven large 
English towns has nearly disappeared. The deaths from this 


cause, which exceeded 900 per week at the end of July and | 


beginning of August, declined last week to 228. More than 
6000 deaths have resulted from diarrhwa in these towns during 
the last ten weeks. 


Tue local authorities of the village of Colebrook (Devon) 
have adepted plans for a system of draimage, but we regret to 
observe that (according to the report in the Western Morning 
News) the ‘sewage is to be ‘‘carried into the river near the 
railway station.” ‘The sewage should be used to fertilise the 
land, notto pollute the river. 


We regret to announce the death, suddenly, on Sunday 
morning, of a well-known member of our profession, George 
Bottomley, F.R.C'8., of Croydon, ‘in his Siet year. 





Tre deaths from zymotic di in Plymouth during the 
three months ending August Slst more than double the num- 
ber which occurred during the corresponding period of last 
year. Infantile diarrhoea was the cause of this increase, and 
it is noted that 53 out of 58 deaths from this disease occurred 
in families who oceupied rooms at weekly rentals. 


Ir is, we learn, in contemplation to establish a eottage hes- 
pital at Bishop Auckland. 





Tur Newton Abbott Board of Guardians will shortly con- 
sider the advisability of appointing a public officer to carry 
out the requirements of the Vaccination Act. 


A NEw district hospital for the insane in the county Down 
is approaching completion, and will be ready forthe reception 
of patients early in the ensuing year. 





Correspondence. 


“ Audi alteram partem.” 


THE RESULTS OF SOME MEDICAL OBSERVA-. 
TIONS OF ANIMALS. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Srm,—You have been giving your readers a review of 
Darwin lately. Some facts have recently come within my per- 
sonal knowledge which, though not of a strictly medical 
nature, will, 1 think, prove alike interesting to the pbysio- 
logist and natural historian. 

The first illustrates that law by which an increase of growth 
and development follow on an increased use of any part of the 
body, and shows the readiness with which nature responds to 
the calls made u her. 

Two love-bi species of paroquet—were «placed sin a 
cage together. One of these birds was one day found to have 
sustained an injury of its feet and legs, so that.it was unable 
to roost, and bad to remain on the floor of the cage. By 
degrees it a to have recovered to some extent the use 
of the left leg, but that of the right has never been restored, 
all prehensile power in the right foot baving been lest. The 
bird had to depend upon one jeg and the beak for all its move- 
ments. It moved about, fed itself, and roosted with the aid 
of these, and it used to hook the upper mandible of the beak 
around the wires of the cage in climbing and during sleep. 
The upper beak began to grow rather rapidly, and to such an 
aio this taken place that in about a year and a half, 
the time since which it was apparently injured, this part has 
grown to the length of about two inches, and has a curve 
somewhat resembling that of a ram’s hors. 

The next, | imagine, illustrates the well-known physiological 
law that irritation ef a nerve produces painful sensations at 
the periphery of the nerve irritated. A jackdaw wasstam 
upon by a-horse in a stable, and its right leg was broken im- 
mediately above the foot. Attempts were made to set jack’s 
leg ; but the bird was observed to be constantly pecking 
at its toes, and to such a degree as to have pec its 
foot away, so that it now stands upon the stump which 
has resulted from this kind of molecular amputation per- 
formed by itself. Nothing can be more dro!l than the appear- 
ance of this jackdaw—a bird with a good deal of the mock 
gravity of its kind—when he forgets himself and scratches 
his head with the foot of the sound limb. In attempting to 
preserve its centreof gravity the bird brings its stump well to 
the middle of its body before raising the opposite foot, which 
is no sooner done however than the jackdaw loses his equili- 
brium and falls. He quickly gets up again with a grave air of 
consciousness of woeate dignity. It can manage, however, 
to indulge with safety in the luxury of scratching its head with 
the stump. 

The next affords a curious illustration of maternal instinct 
in a white mouse. An officer's children had some of these 
animals. One was expecting an addition to her family, and 
she was placed in a‘cage, with a wheel at one end, and a com- 
partment supplied with materials fora nest at the other. In 
the lid of the latter was a small hole covered with wire, 
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through which the mouse could be observed. She first of all, 
for some unknown reason, chiseled a round hole out of the 
bottom of the box. A newspaper was placed underneath. 
She had a brood of seven little ones, and with the first bread 
and water supplied her she pasted up the little wire window; 
but apparently she had not screened her young from curious 
eyes sufficiently to her satisfaction by this means, for she cut 
out with her teeth a circular piece of — from the news- 
paper beneath the hole in the floor of the and 
with this she effectually shut herself out from view by at- 
taching it to the wired window. When people went near her 
young she tried to bite; but as soon as they would go into 
the wheel their education was, we may suppose, considered 
complete, for she ceased to take any notice of persons looking 
at or caressing her offspring. 

The writer had a terrier pup, which had the misfortune to 
be run over by acart, by which its leg was broken. The in- 
— limb was put up in splints, and apparently to the com- 

ort of the dog, for he made no attempt to remove them. 
Fractures heal very readily and quickly in the lower animals, 
and after a short time the dog was observed to put the 
wounded leg to the ground and use it. Satisfied with the ex- 
periment, it set to work and in a few minutes tore off the 
splints and strapping, although these had been applied with 
care to prevent their removal by the animal. The first time 
this dog was taken out it met a cart coming up a narrow lane. 
The dog looked about him in evident terror. Afraid to run, 
and not knowing where to run to escape its old enemy, it sat 
itself up against a wall and howled, 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
Jerrery A. Marston. 





EPIDEMIC OF FEVER IN THE VICINITY OF 
LIVERPOOL. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Srr,—I have been very much interested by the remarks of 
your Liverpool correspondent regarding the epidemic of fever 
in the vicinity of that town. 

Seeing that in this epidemic certain cases present the un- 
usual complication of diphtheritic exudation on the tongue 
and fauces when convalescence is apparently established, that 
then the patient is ‘‘ again in a critical state for some days,” 
just as in the epidemic recorded by me (vide Tur Lancet, Feb. 
17th, 1866), and to which your correspondent refers, it would 
be exceedingly interesting to determine whether this outbreak 
can reasonably be ascribed to such causes as I enumerated in 
my account. The poison your correspondent believes to be 
sui generis ; hence much greater interest attaches to the inves- 
tigation. I may remind your correspondent that in one of my 
cases violent epileptiform seizures occurred with the throat 
complication, and that the same peculiarity was witnessed and 
described by Dr. Playne, of Maidenhead (vide Tue Lancer, 
March 7th, 1866), in a case of his, which he aad good reason 
to believe was contracted in Oban. Was there any such com- 
plication in the present epidemic ? 

I shall look forward with much interest to the ‘future 
letter” of your correspondent, and trust that further investi- 
gation may elucidate more clearly the relationship between 
water contamination, defective drainage, and this peculiar 
form, as I may venture to term it, of euteric fever. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Glasgow, Sept. 1863, D. Campsrtt Biack, M.D. 


APHASIA. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 
Sm,—Your remarks on ‘‘ Aphasia” interested me much, 


more especially so through having at this time two patients 
suffering from this indication of cerebral mischief. Singularly 


enough, my patients thus suffering are mother and danghter, | 


the latter of whom was seized with an apoplectiform attack 


some weeks since, resulting in partial paralysis of the rigit | 
tracted | 


side, aphasia, &. The mother, through anxiety, 
watching, and Joss of rest, had an epileptiform convulsion, with 
subsequent great prostration and aphasia. Should any of 
your subscribers who take a special interest in this = Bs 
wish to see these cases, now under my care, I shall feel ~ 
sure in submitting them to their notice; and, if my profes- 


sional engagements it, I will carefull 
at length (without 4 
for me so to do, 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, . 
Cley-next-the-Sea, Sept. 27, 1863. W. Sumprer, M.D. 


report these cases 
y, however), if you have space 





REDUCTION OF VACCINATORS. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 

Srr,—In your last number, in reference to the changes 
taking place as regards vaccination in Islington, you ex a 
belief that the Poor-law Board would not sanction the dis- 
missal of their old officers. Judging from what has been done 
elsewhere, you indulge in a vein hope. The parish of St. Luke, 
E.C., was formerly divided, tor the purposes of vaccination, 
into four districts. Lately it bes been altered into one, and 
the guardians, dismissing their vld vaccinators (two of whom 
have been in the service of the Poor-law Board for twenty 
years), have appointed a person who in the year 1863 was in 

usiness as a chemist and druggist, and who still continues to 
combine the vending of drugs with his other duties. Let me 
add that the Poor-law Board have approved of this act,—a 
specimen of the care they bestow on their old officers. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Sept. 1868, MEpIcus, 





LIVERPOOL. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Tue epidemic of fever which has appeared in the neighbour- 
hood of Liverpool, at Bootle, Seaforth, and Waterloo, still con- 
tinues. As there have been various notices about it during 
the last few days in the local papers and elsewhere, many of 
which are very incorrect in several particulars, it is as well to 
repeat here that further inquiries substantiate the correctness 
of the account in last Saturday's Lancer both as to the num- 
ber of fatal cases and the localities affected. There have 
been four deaths since that account was sent, making in all 
sixteen deaths from the fever. The majority of deaths have 
been in young people, and chiefly young girls from 13 to 15 
years of age. 

Of course in such an epidemic as this, the first question 
that arises alike in the mind of the public and in that of the 
friends of those attacked is—What is the cause? and it 
is humiliating to be compelled still to fall back upon vague 
surmises and offer them as possible explanations, all the while 
feeling we have no certain facts to go upon. In the present 
instance, various have been the causes assigned, the most fre- 
quent being that of defective drainage. That the whole 
neighbourhood is badly drained and that it abounds in ditches 
and stagnant pools, is undeniable. The ditches, dry all the 
summer, have been—since the rain set in six weeks ago-—half 
full of water, which, from the level nature of the ground, 
does not run off, 

It has also been stated that the traps in connexion with the 
sewers along the road sides are without water owing to the 
long drought, and the poisonous gases can thus escape and 
impregnate the air. In Liverpool they are periodically exa- 
mined, cleansed, and flushed, but such is not the custom of 
the authorities of the infected district. 

There are two main sewers—the one at Rimrose, the other 
| at Waterloo—which empty themselves in the sea at the 
Mersey; neither of these go below water mark, and there are 
| about four hoursevery tide, eight hours in the twenty-four, 
| when the mouths of these are uncovered, and a most offensive 
| smell is perceived if the wind happens to be towards the 
land. 

The Liverpool and Leeds canal meanders through all this 
district, though it is anything but ‘‘a gently meandering 
stream” in the poet’s sense, being a dark, polluted, almost 
stagnant stream. Here and there along its banks, flats laden 
with the midden refuse of Liverpool discharge their contents 
| for removal afterwards by farmers for manuring the land. A 
week or ten days ago great quantities of small fish were found 
floating dead on the surface of the water. It was at first sup- 
p sed that they had been intentionally poisoned by cocculus 
indicus, but it is more probable that they too have imbibed 
the typhus poison, and died in the same way as the perch 
described in the last number of Tur LANcert as dying in great 
numbers in the Lake of Geneva of typhus. 
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Another ible contaminating source is to be found in 
the heaps of mussels on the shore at Bootle, in a high state of 
decomposition, impregnating the air al] around to such an 
extent that it is scarcely possible to approach very near 
them. 

There is a i encam t on the shore at Seaforth; 
Pie ae tee a provi ailed, and two deaths have 


Finally, to allude to water contamination. That it con- 
veys the poison in the present outbreak is extremely 
probable from the course the fever is now taking in its exten- 
sion. Instead of coming into Liverpool by the main h- 
fare and crowded streets which extend from the north of 
the town to Bootle, it has extended eastward and inland 
through a scantily-populated district, and appeared in West 
Derby-rosd and Everton, not far from one of the large reser- 
voirs, All the pipes from this are in connexion with those at 
Bootle, Ford, and Seaforth. 

The type of fever here is again exactly similar to that of 
the places above mentioned, and it has been equally sudden 
and violent in its outbreak. 


Liverpool, Sept. 29th, 1863. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Tue banks of the Tyne and their neighbourhood are famous 
for their great explosions. There was the memorable explosion 
of 1854, occurring coincidently with the great fire at Gates- 
head and Newcastle, by which about fifty persons lost their 
lives, and between two and three hundred were more or less 
injured. Only a few months ago I wrote to you about the 
terrible explosion of nitro-glycerine on our town moor, by 
which we lost our sheriff, and town surveyor, along with 
several inhabitants. The manufacturing village of Washing- 
ton, a few miles from here, last week was the scene of a 
lamentable accident from an explosion of mineral oil called 
‘‘diamond oil,” one of the paraffin series of products. ——_ 
Washington is a village mostly engaged in the chemical e, 
the caphedon had nothing whatever to do with the works; 
it might, in fact, have occurred anywhere. It appears that the 
wife of a grocer at the place ordered vate) gan of this “‘dia- 
mond oil” from a traveller from Newcastle, 
oil was delivered on Wednesday i 
which was temporarily placed in the kitchen at the back of 
the shop. No person in the house appears to have been aware 
of its dangerous character. In fact it was placed under the 
kitchen table, and just as the family, consisting of seven per- 
sons, were about to partake of their dinner, one of the persons 
accidentally bit the jar with his foot. It fell on the ground 
and broke ; a portion of its contents ran towards the fireplace, 
and there it got ignited. A slight explosion occurred, and the 
whole place, including its unhappy inmates, were instanta- 
neously enveloped in a red mass of violent flames. They 
appear to have got hold of each other, and huddled themselves 
together in acorner. Some of them soon rushed out scream- 
ing, in flames from head to foot. The Rector of Washington, 
who happened to be in the street at the time, displayed very 
great presence of mind. At the inquest on the victims he 
said :—‘** | saw a girl run with ber clothes on fire. I ran to- 
wards her as fast as I could. I had a loose coat on, and as I 
ran I took the coat off. I put it round the girl, and threw her 
on the road. Whilst that was being done another girl ran 
towards me, and then a third—all with their clothes on fire. 
I had another coat on, which was taken off, and | believe it 
was put round the second ; but there was a difficulty with the 
third. Some seconds elapsed before I could throw her on the 
ground. I had nothing to put round her.” Five persons have 
been killed by this accident, and four persons so dangerousiy 
injured that they are bardly expected to recover. Some inter- 
esting evidence was elicited at the inquest as to the nature of 
this dangerous material by Dr. Jones, Mr. Bell, and others. 
A drop or two placed in a tube instantly, and without any ap- 
plication of heat, gave off a highly inflammable vapour. 
Poured into a dish, the cil itself only indicating a temperature 
of 59°, a lighted match communicated flame when held at the 
distance of one inch and a half from the liquid. A quantit 
thrown upon very moist earth, after being absorbed, too 
fire instantly on being touched with a lighted match, and 
burned with a large flame in spite of a violent wind. 





can be no doubt that the so-called “‘ diamond oil” is highly 
dangerous, and should be kept in suitable vessels. 

In the it case, not was the jar in which it was de- 
livered of earthenware, but its sides were so thin as to break 
when merely overturned. Mr, Bell said: ‘‘ From the evidence 
it would appear that this jar, containing nearly two gallons of 
oil, had been for some time in a small! kitchen, in which all the 
cooking operations for nine pereons were carried on, An ex- 
amination of the premises would induce me to suppose that in 
all probability the atmosphere of this small room would not 
be under 80°. In my opinion, after the oil had flowed over the 
floor, no doubt highly heated next to the fireplace, vapours would 
be given off so rapidly as to inflame before it reached the fire. 
In a second the increase of temperature by the burning oil 
would increase the evolution of vapour, and speedily fill the 
entire chamber with flame. This impression is confirmed by 
observing that, instead of the woodwork and furniture being 
most burnt where it was next to the inflamed oil, the wooden 
ceiling, and sides of the room, were as deeply charred as those 
portions next to the original source of combustion. The in- 
tense heat which would fill every portion of the room, and the 
rapid combustion of air needful to sustain life, rendcr it almost 
a miracle how anyone escaped with life from such a confla- 


Dr. Jones deposed to the injuries and appearances of the 
bodies, which were very similar to those sustained at Abergele : 
they were blackened and impregnated with carbon, the sex 
being hardly distinguishable. 

The jury gave in the following verdict : ‘‘ We areof opinion 
that Mary and John Stokoe, and two others, came to their 
deaths by the upsetting and breaking of a bottle containing 
two gallons of diamond oil, the same igniting at the fire. Also, 
that the patentees, Binning and a one the agent, — 
Logan, were highly negligent in not having given i- 
rections to the purchasers of the dangerous nature TF the oil, 
and we consider the handbill issued the manufacturers is 
calculated to mislead the public. We consider the oil, from its 
highly inflammable character, to be unfit for domestic use. We 
beg to call the attention of the police and county — 
to the illegality of moving such dangerous compounds. We 
beg to thank Mr. Bell for the information on the subject 
kindly volunteered by him.” 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, Sept. 26th, 1868. 





IMPORTANT PROSECUTION UNDER THE 
VACCINATION ACT. 


Aw important case of personal interest to the public vac- 
cinators in the kingdom came before the magistrates at the 
Hampton Petty Sessions on the Ist of September. It opened 
up the peculiar question whether those vaccinators who hold 
vaccination contracts with Boards of Guardians under the 
old, are liable to the penalties under the New Vaccination 
Act, for neglecting to transmit certificates of successful vac- 
cination to the registrar within the twenty-one days of the 
operation. The magistrates decided in the affirmative. The 
subject is one, therefore, that assumes considerable importance. 
The points of the case are as follows :— 

Dr. Clement, of Teddington, was summoned for neglecting 
to return a certificate of the successful vaccination of Eliza- 
beth, the child of Edward Sears, of Teddington, within 21 
days of vaccination. 

Mr. Bussell, instructed by the Board of Guardians, appeared 
to prosecute. 

Henry Fry said: I am registering officer for this district. 
On the 13th February a child of kdward Sears was registered 
as having been born on the 10th January, 1868, and notice of 
vaccination was given by me to the father on the 13th Feb- 

On Sunday, 30th August, I received the certificate 
of successful vaccination now produced, signed by Dr. 
Clement, who calls himself in that certificate ‘‘ public vac- 
cinator.” 

Cross-examined by Dr. Clement: I am the registrar of 
births, deaths, marriages, and vaccinations. I discovered 
by my own books that the children Rivers, Hazell, Sears, and 
Reed were unvaccinated, and I reported the same to the 
Guardians. I make up my returns on the Ist July and Ist 
January every year. I did not receive a certificate of 
vaccination of Edward Sears’s child until after the Ist July. 
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‘Mr. Bussell said that as Dr. Clement had vaccinated the child | a contract as this between the guardians and the reputed pub- 
on the’27th July, he was bound, under'the 21st section of the | lic vaecinators, is my defence to the prosecution, -and the 
new Vaccination Act, to send in a certificate of vaccination | ground of my appeal against the conviction. 


within 21 days totheregistrar. The certificate had not beensent | 


‘*T was summoned to the Bench upon an alleged failure of 


in’till'the 30th August, and Dr.'Clement had therefore made | duty under the Vaccination Act of 1867, in not transmittin 


himeelf liable, under section 30 of the Act, to a fine of 20s. 
Dr. ‘Clement, in defence, denied, first of all, that the Guar- 
diams had any right to bring him to that Bench. He wanted | 


certificates of the successful vaccination of five children swithin 
twenty-one days after the performance of the o: 
contended at the Bench that | was under no contract ‘to fel 


to know under what Act he was summoned there. (Mr. Bus- | amy such obligation as the transmission of the certificate 
sell: Under the Vaccination Act of 1867.) It was perfectly | within twenty-one days, that the ay was illegal, and 


clear from'the Act itself, and from Mr. Fry’s evidence, that 
the prosecutions were to be half-yearly. The name of Sears 
did not appear in the list sent in by Mr. Fry on July Ist, as 
the child had been vaccinated since that date. He was under 
‘@ contract with the B ard of Guardians under the old Act, 
but not under the new. The old Act said nothing about his 
“sending in a certificate of vaccination within 21 days. He 
had contracted to do nothing of the kind, and the new Act of 
Parliament could not be tacked on to his contract. He bad 
‘not-signed any new contract, and was therefore not bound by 
bis‘old one. Dr. Clement then’read a letter from the 
‘Board of Guardians, dated Mareh 3, 1868, stating that it 
“would ‘be necessary for bim to enter into a fresh contract with 
them. He thought the Board of Guardians had neglected 
their duty in not getting that contract completed. 

The Bench, after a long consultation, fined Dr. Clement 
20s., including cos costs, at the saine time expressing their opinion 
that it would been much better if an amicable arrangement 
could bave been come to. 

Dr. Clement asked ‘for a case for the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, but mentioned no point of law on which he desired 
one to be granted. 

The Bench decided that there was no appeal. 

Dr. Clement has determined to carry the matter into the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, and gives the following reasons for 
the illegality of the prosecution and conviction :— 

‘The third section of the new Vaccination Act of 1867 re- 
quires the appointment of a public vaccinator, and imposes 
—— guardians as a public duty for carrying out the pro- 

of ‘the statute, that they ‘shall enter into a contract 
with some duly medical practitioner, for the per 
formance of vaccination of all persons resident within oak 
district, and every such medical practitioner shall be termed 
the public vaccinator of the district.’ 

“Tt is clear, therefore, from this section, that the only person 
who is to be called a public:vaccinator is the medical practi- 
tioner who has signed a contract, for by his contract only is he 
distinguished from a private vaccinator. 

‘* Section 7 of the same statute declares that the guardians 

shall make stipulations and conditions in their contracts to 
secure the due vaccination of persons, the observance of the 
provisions of this Act with regard to the transmission of the 
certificate of successful vaccinations, and the fulfilment of 
all other provisions of this Act on the part of the public vac- 
-cinator. 


“This plain and indisputable duty i the 
dians by the statute the guardians have failed te fulfil; ra I 
shall abe it to the saute 2 and the Court of Queen’s Bench to 
determine whether the men who had so signally failed in 
carrying out the clear and distinct provisions of an important 
were ina ‘position to prosecute. 

“T have not entered into any contract with the Board of 
Guardians under the new statute, either with or without the 
ations and conditions above referred to, and I believe no 
such contract has been signed by any of the reputed public 

vaccinators throughout the entire district of Kingston union. 
‘* A properly sigved contract with a duly registered medical 
titioner, for the due performance of vaccination, is the 
‘oundation stone of the new statute, which is so constructed 
that failure on the “=~ of the guardians to fulfil this important 
obligation renders all the remaining sections of the Act 


wort 
“« In addition to the one all-im t on 
‘the transmission of the saatiece at fe seer eodeaties 
by the public vaccinator to the registrar, within twenty-one 
days,’ the contract must also contain stipulations as to the 
and hour at which om pe ee es oer It 
eeeinesvain amenities or the —_<- e ic vacci- 
nator by the increased scale of P meas an under the new 
statute ; it must contain.a condition cake eee confining 
him to bis own district, and a further restriction from receiving 
money from any parent for vaccination done under his con- 
tract, and in ali. which he differs from a,private medi- 
cal practitioner who is under no contract. The want of such 





that a conviction would be contrary to law 
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AporHecaniges’ Hatt. — ~— The following gentlemen 
passed their examination in the Science and Practice of Medi- 
cine, and received certificates to practise, on Sept. 24th :— 

Afflick, James, Stretford, Lancashire. 
Duke, Benjamin, Guy's Hospital, 
Nunn, George Richard, Lyndhurst. 
Peacock, Stanley, Friderich-street, King’s-cross, 
Pottle, Edgar George, Bath-street, City-road. 
Rix, Charles James, Oxford-street, Manchester. 
Thompson, James Ashburton, Delamere street, W. 
The following gentleman also on the same day passed bis 
first examination :— 
Patchett, Wm. Ashton, Manchester Infirmary. 
At the Preliminary Examination in Arts, held Sept. 25th and 
26th, 129 candidates presented themselves, of whom 36 were 
rejected, and the omnes 3 passed, and received certificates 
of proficiency in General Education :— 
J.8. Andrews, H. M. Aspinall, C. E. B ker, F. Byrnes, J. Barrett, C. A. G. 
Barrow, Frederick “Barrow, W. | H. Bassano, E. A. Birch, W. D. Bowkett, 
BE. J. Burgess, H. F. Burnes, J. K Bart, H. Charlesworth, Ww. HL Coke, 
C. A. Colmer, G. B. Collet, N. E. Collier, 4. B. Colthurst, J. B. Connell, 
FP A. Crisp, E.O. Day, C. J. Davey, J. T. Duncan, Henry —< Henry 
W. Fairbank, S. H. Pusher, W. Flew tt, E. Fyson, J. A. Good- 
ou (e cial certificate), H. J. F. Groves, FP. A. Hall, G. A. ioe. 
Hands, Arthur Hanks, Vincent Ha: ris (special certificate), w. levine. 
Pome W. D. Hemming, H. Hetley, A. H U. Hernage, J. C. 
W. E. Jay, C. G. Johnson, Chas, A. Jones, Thomas ye, New ia 
A. Kebbel, H. C. Lang, J. Lidderdale, J. C. % Led Et e 
Maggs, A. V. open Arthur Moore, 8. W Moere, C. F 
V. T. Nicoll, F. H.N a Bed. Nin, Openshar, W. Pence, 
litt, J.P. Pocklingten, A. C. Pratt, C. E. Pries*ley, ay Gr Prother 
T. D, Ransford, Mark Rollinson, Stanle i. Rebiuson, H. hansen ke 
, F. J. Sowden, Rdward Scott, C. H. Sers, G. A. B. Sinclair, E. x 
pF. LS Smelt, G. Cochvure Satis H A. Smith, W. W. B: B. @per- 


Watson, C, W. 


Mr. Jonn _ cen: of Sudden Wilts, 4 
been appointed medical officer of health to the-loeal board of 
that town. 


Dr. Gainpyer, in his last report on the health of 
Glasgow, states that during July and August there was a con- 
siderable increase in the amount of enteric fever in various 
parts of the city, no doubt owing to the long summer drought. 


Priymovutn Dispensary.—This excellent institution 
is pursuing its career of usefulness, as may be seen from the 
fact that during the three months ending August 3lst, 834 
patients were treated, of whom 529 were cured or 
relieved, only 11 having died, and none of those from pre- 

disease. 


ven 


Hosrrrat Lipraries. — Dr. Ernest Godard, who 
on dying, in Jerusalem, left several scientific legacies, also be- 
queath condi -g200 to the'three houpitale of Part atems beorhod 
been resident medical officer, —Charité, Necker, and Venereal, 
—for the purchase of ward jibraries intended for the imstruc- 
tion and amusement of patients. The effect of this legacy 
has been most satisfactory, from 600 to 1000 volumes being 
distributed every month to each of the above-named ‘hos- 
pitals. 

ENCOURAGEMENT TO THE Srupy or Generat Ew- 
BRYOLOGY.—The late Professor Serres'has left £2400 to the 
Academy of Medicine of Paris, the imterest of which, every 
three is to be given as a prize to the best work ‘on 

embryology, applied, as far as possible, to physiology 
and medicine. 

Purruric Frever.—The Trish Registrar-General in 
his return for the June quarter states that there were a few 
fatal cases of purpuric fever in the quafter, in some instances 
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receiving the inappropriate name of ‘‘black death.” A case 
ima. Downpatrick district terminated fatally in twenty-four 
hours. In Kilmarnock district a health: ild ten years of 

was taken suddeuly ill at the cantonal school, and died in 
less than twenty-four hours of ‘‘ black death.” The morning 
had-set in with lightning and bail ; the cbild drank bad water, 
atid spent hours in the tainted air of the outhouse, to avoid 
her class, not having |earnt her lessons. 

Concress or German NatuRauists anp Prysi- 
crans IN Drespen.—This is a model Congress as far as care 
aml anxiety for the comfort of the members on the part of the 
committee, and the dignified and courteous patronage of the 
King, the Government, and the municipality are concerned. 
Kach member on arriving was provided with every informa- 
tion, and had the choice of free quarters, ordinary lodgings, 
or hotel accommodation. The Government have placed a 
large building at the disposal of the Committee, and the first 
meeting was marked by speeches of the Secretary of State for 
the Home De ment, the chief magistrate ef Dresden, and 
the presence of the King and the Crown Prince. Two papers 
were read at this first meeting, one on Astronomy, 
second on the Teaching of the Natural Sciences, by Virchow. 
The business of the sections, analogous to the sections of our 
own British Medical Association, is to fcllow this 
factory introductory general meeting. There are fifteen sec- 


and the al 
No. 7, Comparative Anatomy and Pathology; No. 8, Anatomy 
and Physiology ; No. 9, Practice of Physic ; No. 10, Medical 
I 


stetricy and Diseases of Women; No. 13. Psychological 
Medicine ; No. 14, Hygiene and Forensic Medicine. Valuable 

and discussions are ex there being no less than 
1127 members present ; and the most brilliant ivities, ex- 
cursions by rail for more than a thousand persons t er (a 
large proportion of the members being accompanied by their 
wives), theatrical performances, concerts, &c., are throwing 
a peculiar charm over this scientific meeting. 

Vienna Beer.—The brewers have now another 
rival in the field. There can be little doubt but that the in- 
troduction of light claret and other cheap wines into this 

must have diminished the sale of beer among the 
middle classes to some 4 . But during the last hot 
weather the sale of Vienna beer was attempted on a small 
seale in the city, and it was found to take so with all classes, 
that there are now no less than five establishments where this 
beverage may be procured in London,—viz., three in the City 
and two in Strand. When first imported inte England, it 
was thought that the Germans ident among us would 
tronise the favourite drink of fatherland ; and they do so; 
bat Englishmen seem to like it quite as much as they do, and 
the quantity consumed is — day increasing. e our 
tastes changed, or has our beer degenerated in quality? It is 
feared that the brewers will have but themselves to thank if 
there:is a material falling off in the quantity of malt liquor 
consumed in England.—Once a Week. 

Cuot Bey.—A letter from a friend of this remark- 
able man, lately deceased, was published in L'Union Médicale 
of the Sth of September. Clot Bey was originally prac- 
tising at Marseilies, and hardly making a ~~ when 
Mehemet Ali determined to call inte Egypt people skilled in 
science, arte, or trades. Clot volunteered, and soon became 
a great favourite with the Viceroy. The t difficulty, 
when it was decided to establish a medical school, was about 
dissections of the human body. The opposition was immense, 
Clot Bey, however, overcame it, and was ae © 
the subject, when (at least this is stated in the letter above- 
mentioned) one of the pupils, carried away by fanaticism, 
struck Clot Bey with a dagger. The blow glided along a rib, 
and the professor coolly took some court plaster out of his 
pocket, the wound with it, and went on demonstrati 
and remarking on the stracture and direction of the ribs which 
caused d to glide. Clot Bey succeeded im settling the 
medical school upon a firm basis; he became a man of great 
note, amassed a large fortune, but never gave up either his 
religion or nationality. 

Ow the 29th of August last. the eminent chemical 

hilosopher, Schinbein, died at Baden, in uence of car- 
| eH at the age of sixty-nine, It will be remembered that 
the deceased di ozone, gun-cotton, &c. Though settled 
at Bile, in Switzerland, Dr, Schinbein was a native of Wur- 
temburg. 





highly satis- 





MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Bazzerr, J. J., has been appointed Publie Vaerinator for the St. Saviour’s 
Union, Sow hwark, under the provi-ions of the Act of 1867. 

Boppy, Mr. H. W., has been appointed a District Surgeon t.. the Salford and 
rendleton Royal Hospital and Dispensary, Mauchester, vice J. St. P. 
Riley, M.R.C.S.E., resigned. 

Butits, ¢. H., M.B.C.8S.E., has been appointed Medica! Officer for the Parish 
of Camborne, in the Redrath U aiun, Cornwall, vice P. Vincent, M_B.C.8.B,, 


deceased. 

Corr, J., M_B., C.M., hes been appointed Medical Officer'and Public Vac- 
cinator for the Parish of Eddiestene, P-eblesshire, and M-dical Officer 
t» the Peeblesshire Poor-house, vice J. B. Junor, 1..8.C.8.t d., deceased. 


| Carawrorp, R.. M.D., has been appointed Mecical Ufficer and Public Vacci- 


nator fur the Parishes of Peebles, Stobo, and Manor, Peeblesshire, vice 
J. B. Junor, L.R.C.8. Bd., deceased. 

Hr, J. H., L.R.C.P.Ed., has been appointed Resident Medical Officer for 
the Males at St. Pancras Workhouse, King’eroad, N.W. 

Hitt, W.R., M.D. has been appointed Certifying Surgeon under the pre- 
visions of the Factories Act for Lymington and neizhbourhood. Dr. 
Hill has also been anpointed Huserary Assistant-Surgeon to the 3rd 
Hants (Lymington) Rifle Volunteers. 

Hoerearxson, T., L.R.C.P.Ed., has been appointed a Medical Officer to the 
Dispensary, Camborne, Cornwall, Surgeon to the Udd Fellows Club, 
C mborxe, and to the New Seton Mine, vice P. Vincent, M.R.C.8.E., de- 
ceased. 

Kutty, J. 8., L.K @C.P.L., has been appointed Mevical Officer for St. Paul's 
West Ward Dispensary District of the Drogheda Union, vice RB. Kelly, 
M.B., deceased. 

Lewis, Mr. M.B, has been —ns Assistant to the House-Surgeon, 
Stockport lofirmary, vice Mr. F. O. Bentiey, whose appointment has 
ex 


pired. 
" : we | Marrersos, R. T., L B.C.P.Bd., has been appointed Surgeon to the Newark 
tions, — which the following bear upon medicine, surgery, | 
i 


ed sciences. No. 3, Chemistry and Pharmacy ; | Pacxarp, J., M.R.C.S.E., has been appointed Medical (Officer and Public 


Dispensary and Hospital, vice J. P. Lacy, M.R.C.S.E., deceased. 


Vaccinator for No. 9 or Isleham Dictrict of the Newmarket Union, vice 
J-ho L. Newton, M.D. 


, Tesigned. 
\ | Puoxper, J. W., A.A. Oxon,, has been appointed Assistant Resident Medical 
Reform ; No. 11, Surgery and Ophthalmology ; No. 12, Ob- | 


Officer to the General Infirmary at Leeds, vice H. W. Coleman, 

Suvcrrieworrn, G. E., B A. M.R.C.8.E., Medical Associate of King’s College; 
London, has been elected Assistant Medical Officer to the Asylum for 
Idiots, Earlewood, vice White, resigned, 

Wanreew, T., M.R.C.S.E., has been appointed Medical Officer and Public 
Veecinator for District No. 5 and the Bledlww Schools of the Wyeombe 
Union, Bucks, vice T. A. Warren, M.R.8.E., deceased. 

Wrusr, E. L.R-C P.L., bas been appointed Physician to the Newark Dis- 
pensary and Hospital, vice J. Beevor, M.D., resigned. 

Wiittuass, Dr. 0. T., has been appointed Howe-Surveon to the Carmarvon- 
shire and Anglesey Iufirmary and , Bangor, vice J. Rowland, 
M.R.C.S.&., deceased. 

Wnisos, G., L.RC.P.Ed., has been appointed Medical Officer fur District 
No. 2 teas Launceston Union, Cornwall, vice S. Felee, L.R.C.P.Ed., 
resign 





Dirths, Marriages amd Beaths. 


BIRTHS. 


szrrrow.—On the 13th ult. at Great Driffield, the wife of Thomas Britton, 
M.D., of a daughter. 

Griv.—On the 26th ult., the wife of J. B. Gill, M.D., of Dover, of a daughter. 

Grant.—n the 3rd ult., at Alderney, the wife of B.A. P.G ant, ™ 
Assistant-Surgeon 43rd Light Iofantry, of a son, who survived its birth 
ouly a short time. 

Hriz.—On the 28th ult., at Lymington, the wife of Wm. Robinson Hill, 
M.D., of a daughter. 

Hewstors.—On the 2ist ult., at Bury New-road, Manchester, the wife of 
George Hunetone, M.B.C.8.E., of a son. 

Sa1tH.—On the 25th of Aug., at Madras, the wife of Colvin Smith, M.D, of 


as n. 

Surta.—On the 2ist ult., at Enfield, the wife of Wm. Abbotts Smith, MLD., 
of a son. 

Wren —'n the 20th ult. the wife of Dr. BE. L. Webb, of St. George’s-road, 
Pimlico, of a " 

Wurstow.—On the 25th ult., at Hammersmith, the wie of Lyttleton Stewart 
Winslow, LL.B, Cantab,, youngest son ef Dr. Furbes Winslow, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Hoewres—HAvrrox.—On the 16th ult, at Ridgeway Church, Derbrshire, Wm. 
M. flunter, M D., of Eckington, to Mary, eide-t daughter of the late 
John Jermyn Hutton, Esq., of the Newlands, Ridgeway. 

I:es—Ktwprrosp.—On the 24th ult, at Christ Chureh, Spa, Gloucester, 
Daniel Lies, Esq., Surgeon, of Fairford, to Kate, eldest daughter of Geo. 
Ridd: ford, ., of Northgate House, Gioucester. 

Thomsor— = om — ult., at Colinsburgh, Fife, John Thomson, 
LAC.P., L.RCS.Ed., of Kingswinford, Staffurdshire, 10 Catherine, 
eldest daughter of Wm, Braid, Esq.—No Cards. 


DEATHS. 


Cooxrstery.—On the 23rd ult., at The Grove, Boltons, South Kensington, 
J. M. Cookesley, M.D., late of Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 58. 

Cost —On the 12th of Angust, at Munmar, near Bombay, T. 8. Cost, Esq., of 
Egutpoora, Assistant-5 GLP. Raid 





Fisuzn—On the 29th ult. at Sittingbourne, Kent, James Howard, the 
h Fisher = 


young: st son of Charles Holdric , M.D., aged 2 years. 
Gueewnank —On the 24th of Aug., at Philadelphia, the Rev. Richard x. 
Greenbank, A.M., M.D, of Sedbergh, Yorkshire. 
Moous.—0n the 19th ult., ¥.J. Moore, M.R.C.S B., of Torquay, aged 41. 
Roor+s.—On the 27thult., of diphtheria, at Guy's Hospital, London, where 
he was one of the House-Surgeons, Georg - Rootes, sun of W. symouds 
Roo'rs, M.D. of Ress, Herefordshire, aged 24 
Srvorare.—On the 19th ult. at Manchester, Eric 8, Sinclair, L.F.P, & 8. 
Gas. of 4 , aged 68, 
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Medical Pinry of the THeek. 


Monday, Oct. 5. 
Se. Maux’s Hosrrrat.— Operations, 9 a.m. and 14 p.m. 


Borat Lonpon ()patHaimwic HosprraL, Moorrreips.—Operations, 10% a.m. 


Maurzoroxitan Faux Hosritat.—Operations, 2 p.m. 


Tuesday, Oct. 6. 
Royat Free Hosprrar.—Operations, 9 a.m. 


Boyat Lonvons Uratnatuic HospitaL, Moorrisips.— Operations, 10} a.m. 


Guy's Hosritan.—Uperations, 14 Pp... 
Waerminstss Hosrrrar.—Operations, 2 P.m. 
Nationa, Oxtuorapic Hosritat,—Operations, 2 P.m, 


Wednesday, Oct. 7. 


Royat Lorpor Opar#atuic Hosrrtat, Moor¥ieips.— Operations, 10} a.m. 


Mippissxx Hosritat.—Uperations, } P.x. 
it. BartTHOLomEw’s Hosritat.—Operations, 1} P.x. 
it. Teomas’s Hosrita,.—Operations, 1} P.m. 
br. Many’s Hospitar.—Operations, 1} P.x. 
jnzat Nortagun Hospitat. ons, 2 p.m. 
ty Cortzes Hosprtat.—Uperations, 2 P.x. 
Lowpow Hosritat.—Operations, 2 p.m. 
Oparnaimic Hospitat, Sourmwarx.—nerations, 2 P.«. 
cau Socrsty or Lonvon. —- 7} p.. Council Meeting.—8 pr.x. Dr. 
Tilt, ‘ Ow Irritable Uterus.” — Dr. Meadows, “On Flexions of the Uterus.” 
And other papers by Dr. Martyu, Dr. Cory, and Mr. Houghton. 


Thursday, Oct. 8. 


Royat Loypor Opuraatuic Hospirat, MoonFizips.—Operations, 10} a.m. 
Sr. GzonGx’s Hosritat.—Operations, 1 p.x. 
University CotteGs Hospitar.—Operations, 2 P.u. 
Wast Lonpow Hospritat. ions, 2 p.m. 
aL Ontropxpic HosprtaL.—Operations, 2 p.m. 
Cxunteat Lonpon Orputuatmic Hosprtan.—Operations, 2 p.m. 


Friday, Oct. 9. 


Rorat Lowrpon Oratmatmro Hosrrrat, Moozrrsips.—Operations, 10} a.m, 

Boyar Fass Hosritat.—Operations, 14 p.m. 

Waerminstes Orn tustmic Hosprtar.—Operations, 1} Pp... 

. Lonpos Uraraatmic Hosprtat.—Operations, 2 p.m. 

Cuumicat Socizr:¥ or Lonpox. — 8} pu. Mr. Maunder, “On Ligature of 
Femoral Artery.” — Dr, Peacock : “ Cases of Acute Rheumatism compli- 
cated with Disease of the Heart.”—Mr. Halke, “ On Ichthyosis Glossx.”— 
Dr. Douglas Powell, “ On a Case of so-called Fibroid Phthisis,” 


Saturday, Oct. 10. 


Sr. Taomas’s Hosrrrat.—Operations, 9} a.m. 

Borat Lonpon Uratnatmic Hosprrat, Moonrretps.—Operations, 10} a.m. 
Sr. BaztnoLomew’s Hosritat.—Operations, 14 P.m. 

Kune’s Coi.tecs Hosritar.—Operations, 1} p.m. 

Cuanine-cross Hosritat.—Operations, 2 p.m, 








Co Correspondents, 


Courtgsy anp Criticism. 

Tux strength of criticiem consists in truth, clearness, and courtesy, whether 
men or things be the subject discussed. If the critic be the champion of a 
cause, he injures that cause grievously and irreparably if he fails in these 
qualities, and no more complete example of such a failure can be found 
than in an article publish d in the Edinburgh Courant of the 2ist ultimo, 
acopy of which has by this time been received by many of our readers. 
The article in question refers to Professor Playfair, one of the candidates 
for the representation of the Universities of Edinburgh and St. Andrews, 
and we will at once briefly refute the assertions contained therein by re- 





cording—lIst, that this gentleman was never put forward as the medical | 


candidate; 2nd, that he possesses the degree of LL.D. of the St. Andrews 


University, and hence has an honourable claim to a doctorate. The 


inuendces about “ plucking,” &., are, of course, absurdly mythical, inas- 
much a8 it is well known that Professor Playfair discarded the study of 
medicine to pursue that of chemistry, and that he was offired a valuable 
appointment in connexion with that branch of science at the close of his 
last winter session at St. Andrews. We have placed these facts before the 
profession in justice to the candidate, and have, of course, nothing to say 
about the full-flavoured padding with which the writer of the article re- 
ferred to has surrounded his cloudy assertions. 
T. G.—AN depends upon the amount of ventilation. A fire is preferable 
perhaps. 
, Hemorenace arrer Extraction or TExtu. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 
Srr,— Troublesome hemorrhage sometimes follows the extraction of a tooth. 
A case of this kind occurred a short time ago, in which bleeding continued 
for six or sevin hours, until it was stopped by the following treatment, tue 
effect of which is immediate and permanent, and gives no pain. 1 have 
treated five ca-es in the same manner:—Soften a bit of white wax, and 
mould it in « a conical shape about an inch long, and press it into the cavity, 
at first lightl, and then very firmly, so as to fill it. ver this with a thick 
d of jint, to retain it in its place, and bind the jaws together for a few 
with some kind of bandage. Your obedient servant, 
September, 1868, T. M. P. 








Grewastics. 

Ir is wholesome, in commercial as well as in many other things, that the 
workings should be limited. For many years past corporeal exercises have 
been advocated by the profession as conducive to health, and special encou- 
ragement may be given to athletic sports, boating, riding, cricket, &c., in 
the young. But a restriction might be made as regards such gymnastics 
as include tumbling, flying, twisting, summersaulting, climbing, &c. &c, 
That very severe accidents have occurred during such exercises is well 
known, and this alone should make those concerned very cautious, Among 
other considerations, we would mention the danger, through great strain- 
ing and effort, in somewhat weakly constitutions, of hernial protrusions, 
or at least a stretching of the rings and canal, preparing the way for 
ultimate mischief. These possible disagreeable consequences of ordinary 
gymuastics have been observed on the Continent as well as in Great 
Britain. In Paris, for instance, they have been pointed out with great 
force by M. Gallard in a paper read before the Academy of Medicine 
on the 4th of August last, the remarks bearing principally on the prac- 
tice of gymnastics in the Government schvuols, called Lycées. As to 
immediate dangers, we may allude to the case of a poor little boy, about 
thirteen years of age, on whom an inquest wae held a few days ago at 
the German Hospital, Dalston. The unfortunate lad had seen a good deal 
of summersaulting at some ride, and tried to imitate it. He placed himself 
on a chest of drawers, and succeeded in falling on his feet after turning 
head-over-heels. On trying again, however, he came upon his head, and 
actually broke his neck. On admission, the whole frame, from shoulders 
downwards, was paral)sed, the mental faculties remsining intact. The 
breach could be felt about the fourth cervical vertebra. The patient 
was, of course, kept very quiet, but died in the night. The body of the 
above-mentioned vertebra was found broken asunder in a vertical direction, 
and an enormous effusion of blood was also observed slong the medullary 
canal, No doubt many unrecorded cases of this kind have occurred, and it 
becomes the duty of the members of our profession, especially of those who 
are engaged in f mily practice, to warn parents touching the risks cou- 
nected with reckless gymnastics, 


Engineer.—The Report of the Royal Commission on Water-Supply appears to 


be postponed ad Grecas calendas, Why it is so lovg delayed seems inex- 
plicable. 
Dr. Charles Wiiliams.—The subject shall receive attention next week. 


Catourt my Diarrmaa. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancet. 

Siz,—Newly-fledged members of the medical profession are apt to give 
opinions freely, and to dogmatise as if their ideas were the only correct ones ; 
but aftez further experience we geverally find them more chary in expressing 
their opinions, and I have po coubt this will be the case with your corre- 
spondent, Mr. C. J. Worts, M.R.C.8S. He appears to fall foul of my letter to 
Dr. , a8 if it were most impertinent in me to express any opinion regard- 
ing the usefulness of calomel in d arrha@a, and then requests me in the coolest 
manner to inform him what is my theory. Now, ii be reads my letter again, 
he will find I broach no theory, neither do | attempt to bolster up any, but 
simply give my experience of a certain mode of treaiment; his ire See 
rently roused by the idea that I wish to take credit for a new of 
treating diarrhea—a desire which was far from my thoughts, my = wish 
being 10 make known to others what I considered a very useful and effective 
mode of checking some cases of diarrhwa. 

I have no doubt Mr. Wort~ is about on a par with the rest of the profession 
in his knowledge of the causes which bring about summer diarrhea, the 
rymptoms of which I should have theught also were well enough know» 
without his enumeration of them trom Watson. 

Perhaps Mr. Worts will kindly give his authorities for the statement that 
the tr tI ded has had many advocates in years past, and 
that it had been given up for “a more simple, beneficial, and safe medicine.” 
Although he is very dogmatic on that point, I challenge him to produce a 
single authority. 

It is not my intention to reply to any forther remarke on this subject, 
neither would I have done so now had I not known Mr. Worts better than 
most of your readers, and | really felt I could not allow his letter to remain 
unanswered. Your obedient servant, 

Colchester, September 28th, 1868. Hewry Lavze. 


To the Editor of Tas Lancet. 


Srr,—Had you not seen fit to suppress the remarks which I made the 
treatment of diarrha@a by calomel as pursued by Mr. Laver, we sh have 
been spared the letter of Mr. C. Worts. 1 therein stated the dose, and what 
I conceived to be the modus operandi of the remedy, and J »lso stated that I 
had followed the practice iu several cases of ble severity and danger 
with complete success. I said noth'ng about the remedy being novel. I am 
not an advocate for the use of this druy in practice, as it used in my early life 
to be given; but the methed used by Mr. Laver, notwithstanding the offensive 
remarks of Mr. C. Worts, is not only a novelty in practice, but according to 
my experience, which extends to something like fifteen or sixteen years 
Mr. C, Worts was born, it is in the treatment of aut | diarrhw@a attended 
by the speediest relief to the symptoms, and a greater amount of success than 
any kind of treatment I have ever seen, Nothing, | think, could be more 
candid or honourable than Mr. Laver’s acknowledgment that he 
the treatment by accident. It displayed a love of truth!ulness worthy of all 
example, 

As rf am r sible for the publication of Mr, Laver’s letter, I have takea 
upon myself the task of defending it; but I must most positively decline to 
enter into any controversy, unless challenged in a venti ly and scientifie 
tone of fee'ing. Your obedient servant, 

Colchester, September 26th, 1568. Cc. R. Bers, M.D. 


*,* As regards the non-insertion of Dr. Bree’s paper, we bad not room for 
both it and Mr. Laver's letter, which contained Mr. Lav: 1's own statement 
of the practice «hich it «as Dr. Bree’s main wish to commend, We nata- 
rally inserted Mr. Laver's letter, 
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Aw Hosrita, Wanrtey. 

A warren in the North Wilts Herald from Mr, W. Boxall, M.R.CS., of 
Swindon, points to the urgent necessity for the establishment of an hos- 
pital or infirmary in that town, which has now become the head-quarters 
of the Great Western Railway locomotive and carriage department. It 
appears that the nature «f the work carried on at the railway factories is 
such as frequently to result in accidents of a more or less serious character 
te the artisans employed; yet there is no place provided either for the 
reception of such cases, or for cases of disease isolation or 
special treatment, other than the cottages of the people themselves. 
Mr. Boxall describes the circumstances under which not long ago he 
assisted Mr. Swinhoe, the factory surgeon, in amputating the thigh of an 
unfortunate youth, which had been smashed and almost torn away from 


home, where in the only down-stairs room, ill-lighted, and with only a 
common kitchen-table at hand, the operation had to be performed. Mr. 
Boxall urges that the Committee of the Great Western Railway Factory's 
Medical Fund would find it answer their purpose to have the privilege of 
sending any, or all, of the serious cases of accident befalling the members 
to an hospital or infirmary, rather than to be called on occasiunally to dis- 
charge heavy hotel bills for boarding and lodging under the same emergency. 


for cix or seven pounds of any of the instrement makers. 
A Ratepayer.—The subject shall be inquired into. 
Mr, Waring-Qurran (Spalding) is thanked for his polite note. 


Navatb Mepvtcant Suavics. 
To the Editor of Taz Lawort. 


Sre,—Dr. Sandwith, in nis account of the “Siege of Kars,” records the 
and labours of the medica! staff under his orders :— 


merits : 
“Here let me ua © the noble little band of ill-paid and ill-treated 


ish surgeons not mean to say that their education equalled that 
of their brethren in the West; but their love for their and their 
industrious attention to the wounded soldiers, both 
crowded tals, and in the face of 











beir country.” 
above reflections may meet official eyes. The recent 
g treatment of Dr. Stirling by Commodore has a something 
Turkish about it, and will explain => is a dearth of candidates 


ours traly, 
Anti-Basnaw. 


larger is the proportion of divisible property or wages in each case; 
it is the duty of comparatively needy individuals, in order to prevent 
poverty and its consequences, to see that their families are not large.— 
2. Lamley’s Manual.—3. About £100 or £120 a year.—4. There should be 
no difficulty if the body is seen soon after death, though the characteristic 
would not be so marked as during life. 
Adelaide should consult her medical attendant. 
Parent.—The Sydenham and Queen's College Schools are now amalgamated. 


A Cavtion nesrectine Lazyyozat Bausazs. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 


be allowed, through the medium of your 
habit of applyi to 





Tas Usrversirxs or Lonpow Evxction. 

Tuose graduates of the University of London of Convocation standing who 
wish to vote at the forthcoming election for a representative of the Uni- 
versity in Parliament, and are cisqualified from the fact of their not having 
hitherto paid the necessary Convocation fees, should take notice that a 
meeting of the Senate will be held in a few days’ time to close the list of 
voters. It is necessary, therefore, that those who now wish to become the 
possessors of a vote should without delay transmit to the Registrar the 
com position fee of £1, with a request that their names may be passed by 
the Senate. We understand that as many as 400 graduates of Convocation 
standing have failed to qualify as voters. 

J. P.—There are special departments for diseases of the skin at most of the 
metropolitan hospitals, so that in this respect our correspondent need have 


no difficulty. 
Tax Srazap or Inrzcriovs Diszaszs. 

Dr. Cozwss, in his last Annual Report on the Health of Mile-end Old Town, 
observes that schools and places of summer resort. especially crowded sea- 
side places, are prominent and fertile propagating media of such diseases as 
measles, scarlatina, whooping-cough, &c. He believes that two-thirds of the 
contagious diseases of children above four or five years of age may have their 
sources of infection traced to schools. A pupil returning to school before 
thoroughly convalescent, and without the observance of proper precautions 
as to the destruction of infectious relics, may become the source of infection 
and death to numbers of others. The danger of sea-side lodgings in that 
respect is so well known that most people are fully alive to the necessity of 
taking every possible precaution; and, besides, there is the Sanitary Act, 
with its 39th clause on their side. 

Mr. F. Mazweill, (Cambridge.)—The circular is beneath notice. 


Diaewosis or Twins rw Urzzo sy aw Examisation ree VaGrram, 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 
pon og dt = de . ae I 
your it early publicity :— 
ifteen year had couaerable experience i the oad 
suggested itself to my that the presence 
be discovered in by ination 


S1r,—Should you 
your journal, I 
Having these 





hep epee eer : 
presence second child, with liquor 
descent into the cavity of the pelvis, and 
first fetus. 
the first stage of labour is advanced, 
iid propelled into the cavity of the pelvis, | form 


know the opinions of some more accoucheurs 
these remarks can be relied on as a genera! rule in twin births. 
1 remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
September, 1868. 


itas,—The Act 31 and 32 Vic., cap. 130, does not make the appointment 
of medical officers of health compulsory. Ciause 4 is thus worded: “ If in 
any place to which this Act applies there is no officer of health within the 
meaning of this Act, the local authority, with the approval of one of her 
Majesty's principal Secretaries of State, shall forthwith appoint such an 
officer,” &c. &c. But clause 3 unfortunately defines “ officer of health” to 
“mean and include medical officer of health, sanitary inspector, or any 
statutory officer performing the duties which a medical officer or sanitary 
inspector performs under or by virtue of any Act of Parliament.” The 
Local Board, therefore, might, if so minded, have objected to the 
appointment of a medical officer of health, on the ground that in their 
nuisance inspector they already possessed an officer of health “ within the 
of the Act.” We are giad to know that they have taken a more 
enlightened view of the requirements of the town. 
Dr. Henry Steele, (Montrose.)—The communication :hall receive attention 
next week. 
Dr. G. P. Rugg requests us to state that the silly remarks appended to his 
initials, “G. P. R.,” which every now and then appear in a medical con- 
temporary, are not due to any communication received from him. 


CTs. 


A Pian to Pasvarr rux Srazap or ScagcaTina, 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 
you will think the following suggestion worthy of insertion 
journal. I believe I have seen good result from the adop- 


sets in after scariatin ts over 


h of com- 


I off my 
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A Horgrvt Srer. 

TH Poll Mali Gazette directs attention to a noteworthy fact, which shows 
very clearly that the old régime of ignorance in matters of domestic eco- 
homty, and especially as regards the preparation of food, which is now the 
béhe of nine-tenths of the homes of the industria! classes, cannot Jast much 
longer. At Glasgow the cooks and attendants (all womerl) at Mr. Corbett’s 
eheap dining places are, it seems, eagerly sought after as wives by the 
@erks and artisans of the city; so much so, that ont of 90 girls so em- 
Ployed, not fewer than 24 hate been married during the present year. How 
much of the misery and actual disease in the world result from the badly- 
cooked food it is impossible to estimate; bat enough is known for certain 
to cause us satisfaction in learning that some of it is in the way of abate- 
ment at Glasgow. 

A Subscriber of Seventeen Years.—In a child of eight or nine years: Ist. The 
duration of the evidence of ruptured hymen will, of course, depend on the 
amount of injury inflicted. It great, the physical signs will remain for 
tany days; if slight, they may entirely disappear in a few hours. 2nd. The 
signs of recent rupture in a child are—heat; swelling of the genitals; pro- 
fuse discharge, tinged with blood, which in the course of a day or two be- 
comes muco-purulent. There is also painful micturition, and a good deal 
of swelling about the orifice of the urethra. $rd. When the injury is slight, 
and penetration has been incomplete, the marks are usually on!) those of 
bruising of the external genitals, which may pass off entifely in twenty-four 
or forty-eight hours. 4th. From three to six days may be said to be about 
the average duration of the physical signs of violence in the child. 

Vinde#.—Our correspondent will see that the subject is referred to in another 
part of the journal. 

F. J. (Wolverhampton) should inspect the newly planned bath-room at the 
Epileptic Hospital in Queen-square. 

Dr. C. Black (Glasgow) shail receive a private note. 
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Pstrover™. 

Tr London and North-Western Railway Company have given notice that 
they will not carry in any of their vessels trading between the ports of 
Holyhead and Dublin, “any petroleam, Rangoon oil, Burmah oil, any pro- 
duct of them, or any oil of pétroleom, peat, or other bitaminons substance, 
or aby gonpowder, aquafortis, oi] of vitriol, or any other goods which, in 
the judgment of the Company, are of a dangerous character.” No reference 
is made to the conveyance of these substances by railway; but it is emp 
nestly to be hoped that some measures will be taken, either as regards the 
time or the mode of conveyance, to obviate the possibility of a repetition of 
the Abergele catastrophe. 

Mr. B. Smith —The minimum fee for vaccination performed at the surgery 
of the public vaceinator under the new Act is 1s. 6d. 

Philo.—First-year’s students should confine their attention as much as pos- 
sible to anatomy, chemistry, and physiology. 

Chirurgue—The Medical Register contains the name of the gentleman re- 
ferred to. The law would not take cognisance of what would be regarded 
as a clerical error. It should not have been made. 

T. F.—Two dispensaries have been in operation in the Poplar Union for 

some months past. The system is reported to work very satisfactorily. 

oss, Lerrezs, &c., have been received from—Prof. Erichsen ; 
Dr. Pollock; Dr. R. Burties; Dr, Burdon Sanderson; Lord Lyttelton; 

Dr. Sisson ; Dr. A. Simpson ; Mr. Holden ; Mr. Whittock, Leeds; Mr. Davey, 

Witham; Mr. Mason; Mr. Meadows, Otley ; Mr. Palmer, Heckmondwike; 

Dr. Howe; Dr. West, Launceston; Mr. Mackaye; Mr. Major; Mr. Moore; 

Mr. Gay, Swindon ; Dr. Machatara; Mr. Olden ; Dr. Moxon; Dr. Barrett; 

Dr. Skegg; Mr. Maxwell, Cambridge; Dr. Oldham, Burslem ; Dr. Bryan; 

Messrs. Salt, Birmingham; Dr. Herbert, Aldershot; Dr. Gordon, Pentre; 

Mr. Thompson, Carlisle; Mr. South, Aberdeen; Messrs, Howell and Co.; 

Mr. Holford, Manchester; Mr. O'ftien, Baniskilien; Dr. Black, Glasgow; 

Dr. J. Morris; Mr. Fenton; Dr. Thompson, Droxford; Dr. Waters, Live’- 

pool ; Mr. Waller, Flegg Burgh ; Mr. Hayling, Alderney; Mr. W. Pium' 

Mr. Wilton, Rotherham; Dr. Roberts; Mr. Leoward ; Dr. Langford, 

wick; Mr. Holden; Mr. Marriott; Dr. Hunter, Paisley; Mr. Coldstream, 

Edinburgh ; Dr. Cresewell, Dowlais; Dr. Kendrick ; Dr. Hill, Lymington; 

Dr. Rae; Mr. Wadd; Dr. Macnab; Mr. Robson; Mr. Thorman ; Dr Gervis; 

Dr. Gill, Dover; Dr. Thorowgood ; Mr. Vine; Dr. Coles, Croydon; Dr. Hill, 

Noyton ; Dr. Hume, Kingston, Jamaica; Mr. James ; Mr. Laver, Colchester; 

Mr. Marsh, Littlemore; Mr. Greweock, Nottingham ; Dr. Crowther, Lad- 

denden; Mr. Giles, Coggeshall; Mr. Robinson; Dr. Britton, Driffield; 

Mr. Jacod; Mr. R. Smith, Elton; Mr. Potts, Handsworth; Dr. Robertson; 

Mr. Holland; Mr. Riley; Dr. Grant: Mr, Nicholls; Mr. Vacher, Birken+ 

head; Mr. Kington; Mr. Temple, Kebworth; Mr. Reid; Mr. Ashburner; 

Dr. Glick ; Mrs. Baines; Mr. Gabriel, B.N.; Mr. Philip; Mr. Hunstone, 

Manchester; Mr. Cuffe, Muttra; Dr. Scott; Mr. Deane; Mr. A. Haviland; 

Dr. Thomson, Kingswinford; Dr. Denton, Horneea ; Dr. Black, Liverpool; 

Mr. Laird; Mr. Clayton; Mr. Owens; Dr. Kerr, Gal , Canada; Mr. Reed, 

Fairford ; Mr. W. H. Nower, Gosport; Dr. March ; Dr. Williams, Norwich 5 

Dr. Vallunce, Strattord; Mr. Shuttleworth, Earl d; Mr. Haughton; 

Dr. Rodger, Aberdeen ; The Lecturers of the Charing-cross Hospital ; By 

A M.RC.V.S.; Medicus; An Old Boy; W.A.8.; Clinical Society; BR. P.; 

Ignoramms; R.; W, W. R.; ‘A Country Practitioner, E. L. W.; &e. &e. 


parka! 4 rhe sage by Beer Glasgow Heruld, the Liberal Review, the Down 
patrick Recorder, the Gateshead Observer, the Dominion Medica: Journal, 
the Surrey Advertiser und County Times, the Brighton Gazette, ‘he Tower 
Hamlets Express, the Lincolnshire Chronicle, and the Bucks Herald have 
been received, 
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